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This Magazine gibes the Negro’s point 
of View “Regarding his own Problems 
Published by Charles Alexander at 
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Subscription $1.00 a Year Single Copy 10 Cents 











NOTICE 





y ioe June Number 

of Alexander’s 
Magazine will tell 
what the Catholic 


Church has done for 
the Negro in America 





ORDER TO-DAY 
10c. a Copy 
Alexander’s Magazine 


714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
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Discussion, 





The HORIZON 


A JOURNAL OF THE COLOR LINE 


W. E. BURGHARDT DvuBOI3 
F. H. M. MURRAY. 
Owners and Editors 


VIEWS & REVIEWS--Unique in Form and Contents 


Disquisitional, 
PUT FORTH MONTITLY FROM 
609 F Ae Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


One year 50:——6 Months 25c—Single Copies 5c 


L. M. HERSHAW 


“Different” 














THE RACE QUESTION) TAYLOR'S ELECTRIC COMB | 


FES 
is fearlessly discussed in the Jan., Feb. 
and March numbers of To-Morrow 
magazine ina manner more fair and 
equitable than any other publication 
of the white race. 


TO- MORROW MAGAZINE 








gives ‘“‘a square deal’’ on the race que:- 
tion with no effort to hide anything 
from either the colored or white race. 
Send 15 cents and we will mail you 3 
sample copies that will positively in- 
terest you. 








$1.00 a Year. 10 Cents the Copy 


TO -- MORROW PUBLISHING CO, 
2212 Calumet Ave. - Chicago, Ill. 


SY FE facrmic y 


For Man or Woman 
Made of Solid Brass, highly polished ana 
fully nickle plated. Retains heat much 
ongerthan cast iron. It is indeed the 
handiest and simplest straightener ever 
introduced to the people 
Send postpaid on receipt of 50c. 


Al RR SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of 
every description. Most complete line of Hair 
Goods in this country for colored people. Send 
stamp for catalogue. T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 


When writing please mention Alexander’s 


BOYS! GIRLS! 
| READ THIS OFFR! 


I am giving away a Camera, Printing 
Press, Foot Ball, Scroll Saw Outfit, Gatch- 
ing Mitts, Fountain Pen, Excelsior Print- 
er, Junior Sign Printer, Bracelet, Dressed 
Do}l, Stereoscopic View Set, Pucket Knife, 
Harmonica, Watch Fob or Chain, Sewing 
Box, School Bag, Pair Lace Curtains, one 
half, dozen Plated Tea or Table Spoons 
New Family Record, etc., for selling only 
12 pieces of fancy Jewelry Novelties at 16c 
each. Just send your name and address to 


B. FRED GIESE, 
2017 Whiteman St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








to 
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..Aotel A stor.. 


130 Bartmouth Street : Boston, Mass. 





The undersigned calls the attention of the public to the 
many advantages of the Horer Astor. 


OCATION : It is the nearest hotel in the city to both 
+ the Back Bay Station of the N. Y.,N. H. & H.R. R. 
and Trinity Place Station of the B. & A. Division of the 
N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R., and baggage of guests is carried 
free to and from all trains, the hotel being directly opposite 
entrance of the Back Bay Station. Upon advance notice 
a uniformed attendant will meet train arrivals at eithet 
station. We are within a block of the following points 
of interest : Art Museum, Public Library, Trinity Church, 
Copley Square, Mechanics’ Building, where all large 
exhibitions are held, and but a few minutes walk from 
the heart of the retail trade, the churches, theatres and 
public halls. 
ONVENIENCES: Every room is an outside room, 
open to sun and air. No stuffy inside rooms over 
kitchens or air shafts. All rooms are steam heated and 
with Long Distance Telephone in each room. Prices of 
rooms range from One Dollar upwards. 
A finely appointed Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant 
is on the first floor, and in addition on the same floor, a 
Gentlemen’s Café with Bar attached. Both restaurant 
and café are equipped with Long Distance Telephones at 
tables. 
The Cuisine is the equal of any in the city while the 
prices remain at regular restaurant figures. 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 
HOTEL ASTOR COMPANY. 
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Ghe Southern Age 


A Live Weeklv, Published Every Satur- 
day At New Orleans, La, 


subscription - $1.00 a year 


If you desire to know whatis going on 
in the South subscribe for 
The Southern Age. 


O‘tice 2618 South Rampart Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


Boys! Girls! 
{| Printing Press, Camera, Gold 
Plated Band or Set Ring, Foun- 
tain Pen, Bracelet «r Football, 
etc., abso utely free for selling 12 
pieces of fancy jewelry at |0c 
each. Send name and address to 


B. FRED GIESE 


2U17 Whiteman St., Cincinnati, O. 

















Buy Secret Society Supplies From 
a Race Enterprise 
The Central Regalia Co. 


Jos. L. JoNEs, Mgr. E. M. IRVIN, Sec’y 


N. E. Cor. 8th and Plum 
Cincinnati, O. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Banners, Badges, Jewels, Robes, Collars, Uniforms and 
Secret Work For All Societies 


#a-We sell everything used by every secret societyw 


ony of goods equal to the best. 

rices to suit customer. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunied. 
Prompt replies to all correspondence. 


What We Are Doing 


Very few of our readers realize to what 
extent we are working for others. We 
are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
widely read. If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 
want good work at low prices write to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 











$1.00 


i Purchases a $3 Pen 
She 


| | Celtric 


| Model 2 


tw Fountain Pen 


TAMMY is constructed strictly on merit 
uh and is equal, if not Superior 
anita to any 8 pen on the market 
wae today. It is richly chased, 

iim. writes fluentiy and is guaran- 
uw, teed not to leak. 


DN $1.00 


2 
yy Nt is a small sum to invest in a 
aay) bigh grade Fountain Pen which 
ikaw with ordinary care will last 
ne Ay) @ lifetime. 
"YS 


Wily 


AN OUR GUARANTEE: 

y aa) i} 

liam) The Pen is Solid Gold, 
eum guaranteed finest ade 14k 


MOM Fclder is made of the best 
Ninf! quality rubber in four parte 


Many! SENT PREPAID 


upon receipt of $1 to any ade 
i; dr@ss in the United States and 
i Canada. Ifupon examination 
|’ you are not entirely satisfied 
i, or you do not think the pen is 
| worth $38.00, return it to ug 
} and we will cheerfully refun 

| the money. 


ORDER TO-DAY 


If you will send us $2.00 by 
return mail we will send you 
one of these beautiful pems 
and enter your name upon 
our subscription list for 0 
i year, beginning with the 
Booumber number. The De 
| cember number of Alexanders 
i} Magazine is the most superb 
H number ever issued by us, 
fend money by Post Office 
money order addressed te 


Charles Alexander 


Editor and Publisher 


114 shawmut Ave,, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 
The Advocate 
Subscription Price $2.00 a Yeas 
E. D. Cannady, Editor 
1674 FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND. - + OREGON 
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FORD’S 


HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 


44464 





STRAIGHTENS KINKY or CURLY 
AIR that it can be put up in any style 
sired consistent with its length. 
> ‘ord’s Hair Pomade was formerly 

known as “OZONIZED OX MARRUW” andis 
y the only safe prepaiation known to us that 
makes kinky or curly hair straight, as 
> shown above. Its use makes: the most stub- 
>» born, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, 
> pliable and easy to comb. These results 

may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 4 
» bottles are usually sufficient for ayear. The 
use of Ford’s Hair Pomade removes and 
>» prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invig- 
» orates the scalp, stops the hair from falling 
out or breaking off, makes it grow and, by 
nourishing the roots, gives it new life and 
vigor. Being elegantly perfumed and 
> harmless, it is a toilet necessity for ladies, 
> gentlemen and children. Ford’s Hair Po- 
>» made has deen made and sold continuously 


one 
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$OO666666 6666664466446 64664 ihbhb 
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> since about 1858, and label, ‘““OZONIZED OX 
» MAR UOW,’’ was_ registered in the United 
States Patent Office, in Is74. Be sure to get 


Ford’s as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, 
>» SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. 
>» Remember that Ford’s Hair Pomade is 
7 pe up only in 5O ct. size, and is made only 
> in Chicago and by us. he genuine has the 

signature, Charles Ford, Prest. on each pack- 
age. Refuse all others. Full directions with 
> every bottle. Price only 50 cts. Sold by 
>» druggists and dealers. If your druggist or 
» dealer can not supply you, he can get it 
for you from_his jobber or wholesale dealer 
or send us SO cts. for one bottle postpaid, or 
three bottles or $2.50 for six bot- 


4446466 6464464464464 464464 64 44664666 bbhbhhbb;bbihhhbbad 
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P $1.40 for 
> tles, express paid. We pay postage and express 
> charges to all points inU. S.A. When order- 


> ing send postal or express money order, and 
7 mention name of this paper. rite your 
name and address plainly to 


> The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. 


(None genuine without my signature) 


Charles Ford foead 
153 E. KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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THE —.. 
DETROIT 
INFORMER 


FRANCIS H. WARREN, Publisher. 


a3. 





Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic ond Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 
Africae and the West Indies. 

Is essentially a Single Tax 
Organ, and advises the founding 
in Afriea or el-ewhere, an inde- 
pendent state with a sirtgle tax 
constitution. 


Subscription ales, | year $1.0; 
6 months $1.00; 3 months S0¢. 


ADDRESS, i 


TROIT INFORMER 2 


DETROIT, MICH. 
DD DID 3III}33333333323 
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GOODE, DUNSON, HENRY CO 


DEALERS IN 
GROCERIES & PROVISIONS 


Fine Family Wines & Liquors 


739 Shawmum Ave., Boston, Mass 
Tel. 869-6 Rox J. Francis Heary, Mgr 
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Most Important Book on the Race Question 








The Aftermath of Slavery 


BY 


William A. Sinclair, A.M., M.D. 


For 16 Years Financial Secretary of Howard University 


With an Introduction by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
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TT this volume, written by one of the ablest of the Negro race, is 
set forth for the first time an adequate record of the historical 
facts which show the services of the colored man to our country 
in peace and in war; what he has accomplished for his own uplift- 
ing; and what are his actual needs for the perfection of his devel- 
opment. The book also contains copious quotations from the 
Press and from the spoken and written utterances of public men, 
? showing how the popular opinion of the country regards the 
burning questions of the day concerning the Negro’s right to full 
citizenship. 

It is a book that every colored man and woman should read 
themselves and place in the hands of the ir children, that they may 
he informed of the true history of their race and be better able to 
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fo) work together for the accompli: hizexnt of i725 needs. 
4 = 
Edward Atkinson, iv a recent article in the NortH AmeErIcAN Review, says this is 
re) . ’ © 
most remarkable book ever written by a colored man unless we except the novels of Dumas o 4 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson says: ‘‘It shows much more thoroughness in dealing 4 
with both sides than any book recently produced.”’ 
Hon. Joha C. Dancy, U.S. Recorder of Deeds, says: “It is a most valuable contribution to 
a the study of the race question. Itis broad, philosophical, thoughtful and full.’ 
© 


oO 


The Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘This book is one of the most iatel lige: t and enlightening his- 
torical essays on the subject that has appeared. Asa whole, it is a strong, righteous, wise, % 
and timely discussion of one of the most vitally important soc iolo ical problems that con- ee 


fronts the American people.” 


) 


S 
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The book is handsomely printed ard Lound. The price sent by mail 
is $1.62. We believe that it should be read by every Negro family. 

We have, therefore, made arranzements with the publishers by which 
we can send the book promptly to you, on receipt of price. Send 
postal money order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, 


714 SHAWMUT AVE - - BOSTON, MASS 
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The Best Journal of the Progress of Humanity and the 


Forward Movement of Democracy 


(IN THE BROAD SENSE OF THE WORD) IS 


THE PUBLIC: 


LOUIS F. PO T, Editor 








Published Every Saturday in Chicago 


It is a straightforward, understandable and really interesting re- 
view of what is going on in the world,telling the meanings of events, 
with never failing honesty, fearing nothing—and all expressed in 
excellent English. 

It stands for genuine democracy, and for equality of human 
rights and justice regardless of race. It has been for years a notable 
and very influential champion of equality of rights and opportunities 
for the Negro. 

The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is now only $1.00 Yearly 
(reduced from $2.00), or 50 cents half-yearly, but the size 
is increased to 32 pages weekly and the form improved. All 
departments grow in interest—Kditorial, News Narrative, Related 
Things, Reviews, Cartoons. Increasing circulation makes this pos- 
sible. The editor goes to the heart of vitally important things. He 
is absolutely free and writes as he thinks, giving expression, not to 
his personal idiosyncrasies, but to what he believes to be the consen- 
sus of the truest democratic minds of our times. Sample copies free. 

THE PUBLIC is the one periodical to which the thoughtful Negro may turn with the 
absolute assurance that his case in equity will be set forth with candor, saneness, logic 
and fairness. This periodical stands out boldly for the equal rights of all men, and for 
exact justice to the Negro race. Its editorial advocacy of the fundamental principles of 
democracy is pregnant with the erudition and experience of one of the wisest and most 


fascinating writers of the present day.—Charles Alexander, Editur ©& Publisher of 
Alexander's Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


Get THE PUBLIC for he true record of the stirring 
events of the day. Subscription: Only $1.00 a Year 


THE PUBLIC 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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MY CREED. 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of 
your love and tenderness sealed up 
until your friends are dead. Fill their 
lives with sweetness. Speak approv- 
ing, cheering words while their ears 
can hear them and while their hearts 
can be thrilled and made happier by 
them. The kind things you mean to 
say when they are gone, say before 
they go. The flowers you mean _ to 
send for their coffin, send to brighten 
and sweeten their homes before they 
leave them. If my friends have ala- 
baster boxes laid away, full of frag 
rant perfume of sympathy and affec- 
tion which they intend to break over 
my dead body, I would rather’ they 
would bring them out in my weary 
and troubled hours and open them, 
that I may be refreshed and cheered 
by them while I need them. I would 
rather have a plain coffin without 
flowers, a funeral without an eulogy, 
than a life without the sweetness of 
love and sympathy. Let us learn to 
anoint our friends beforehand for 
their burial. Post-mortem kindness 
does not cheer the troubled — spirit. 
Flowers on the coffin cast no frag- 
rance backward over life’s weary wavy. 
—Ingersoll. 



























THE LATE DR. H. C. FAULKNER 
Died December 6, 1906, in West Africa, af.er four years 
of Active Service 
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Devoted to the Spreading of Reliable Information Concerning the Operation of Educational Institutions ia 
the South, the Moral, Intellectual, Commercial and Industrial Improvement of the Negro 
Race in the United States. Published on the Fifteenth Day of each Month. Entered 
as Second-Class Matter on May 3, 1905, at the Post Office at Boston 
Massachusetts, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879 
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Cayman's Philosophy 


The individval who lives on fat salt 
pork all his life, can hardly be blamed 
for exhibiting in his actions, the char- 
acteristics of the hog. 





Giving advice is an easy matter. It 
is like making bread pudding from left- 
over.crusts. It doesn’t cost much, and 
many times you are just as well off, if 
you pay no attention to it. 





Never try to impress your friend that 
you can do things which you know you 
cannot do. He may take occasion to em- 
barrass you by urging you on to the 
task. 





What often appears to us to be our 
misfortunes, may upon vigorous self- 
criticism and examination frequently 
turn out to be the result of bad quali- 
ties in our own character. 





The foolish man whines and frets 
about the wrongs done him by other 
men; while the wise man whenever 
grief befalls him, inquires first into the 
origin of his own mistakes, and blames 
himself for his errors. 


| get 


Suspicion and jealousy are twin sis- 
ters; they cause countless heart-pangs 
which have no foundation except in the 
imagination. Men are faulty, it is 
true, but we often think that women’s 
love for them, exaggerates their faults 
and rarely magnifies their virtues. 





If each man could see clearly what 
the future has in store for him, in the 
way of disappointments, heart-hurts, 
sorrows and pains, the world would be 
to him one vast mad-house, and the 
present would be a horrible nightmare 
of his 





or perpetual terrors, because 
dread of the inevitable. 

Nothing in the world compensates 
for self-confidence—a man must be- 


lieve in himself if he is to make any 
real progress among his fellows: “As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
We cannot help being largely what we 
think we are, because mind controls 
matter. 


Yesterday’s mistakes may serve you 
as a warning and as a valuable lesson, 
but fretting and grieving over yester- 
day’s mistakes will do you no good. 
| Nothing of real value in the world was 
lever erected upon useless regrets. For- 
if possible yesterday’s errors, and 
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yesterday's troubles, enjoy as much as 
possible, the sunlight of today and go 
into ecstacy over today’s blessings. 





The foolish man blames the othe: 
fellow when he is cheated; this is not 
so with the wise man. He does not 
glory in his own honesty, and blames 
only the rascal who cheated him, he 
blames himself instead. He blames his 
own credulity and his own lack of ex- 
perience, not to have seen through the 
schemes by which he was entrapped 

The Hon. J. J. Hanford, one of our 
subscribers, was elected Mayor of San 
Bernardino, Cal., April 7. His election, 
be it said to the credit of the Colored 
citizens of the prosperous city of San 
Bernardino, was largely due to them. 


They supported Mr. Hanford loyally 
and honestly. Our representative, Mr. 
J. J. Benson, was kind enough to ad- 


vise us of Mr. Hanford’s election by 
telegram, on the evening of the elec- 
tion. 


It is as important to forget as to 
remember. No man who deems him- 
self a Nemesis, treasures up a wrong, 
nurses an injury, and permits ignoble 
hatred to foster in his heart, can ever 
experience true happiness in this world 
or attain to wholesome success; he is 
always a pervert—a creature of petty 
prejudice and jaundiced 
the which a good God never made. Let 
go of the depressing and weakening 
grievances—wipe the slate clear each 
day of your life—see to it that no 
hatred poisons the mind or clouds the 
mirror of memory. Forgive and for- 
get—Smile on—and let yesterday be 
forgotten. 

A man who gets no happiness out of 
his daily work, who finds it nothing 
but drudgery each hour, is a slave, and 
will only do what he is compelled to 
do. On the other hand, the man who 
finds pleasure in his daily tasks, im- 
proves with each task; makes each 
task important and makes himself im- 
portant in the performance of his 
tasks. This man is a master, and do 


what you will to keep him in a cer- 
tain place, you will find that he will 
make his way to the highest notches in 
his work. 


resentment— | 





In the Middle Ages the punishment 
of crime was always the act of retalia- 
tion‘and hatred, and had no corrective 
purposes in its process. This fact 
brought into prominence the cardinal 
practice of Buddhism and of Christian- 
ity which really means “resist not evil 
with evil’’—do not retaliate. Instead of 


demanding a tooth for a tooth, and 
giving a lie for a lie, we must over- 


come the lie by truth, and wrong by 
right, and violence by patience and 
forbearance. This is the ideal sought 
in the making of new laws intended 
to correct crime and to deal with crim- 
inals in all civilized countries. 

If you have a continual grievance— 
if you are the one chronically injured 
person in the community, you may te 
sure that everybody in the community 
will know it. Your friends will be 
few and far between, and those who 
pronounce real friendship will prove 
to you to be nothing else or more than 
hypocrites. Exhibiting grief or injured 
feeling cannot have the effect of mak- 
ing friends. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NEXT NUMBER (JUNE) OF 
ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE WILL BE 
A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SOUVE- 
NIR NUMBER, DEVOTED TO THE 


EDUCATIONAL, RELIGIOUS AND 


MORAL ADVANCEMENT OF THE 


NEGRO RACE IN THE UNITED 


STATES AS CONDUCTED BY THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THE ANGEL-CHILD. 

A lawyer of national reputation, a 
man of great eloquence, and one who 
is said to possess a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature, gave to the 
world, a few days ago, his notion of 
an angel. An angel, according to his 
view, is a white girl of unusual phy- 
sical beauty, vivacious and charming in 
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personality, and whose form and feat- 
ures approximate perfection. Strange 
as it may seem, lofty spiritual aspira- 
tions, high aesthetical ideals, purity 
of living, intelligence, and the funda- 
mental virtues of a human life “cut 
no figure’”’ in this man’s estimate of an 
angel. Indeed, this angel-child is one 
who is thoroughly familiar with all the 
swift, riotous ways of high living as 
practiced in a great city; one who lived 
in a brief space of time the true Bo- 
hemian life to its very limit, and one 
who gloried in her varied deeds of sin 
and vice. 

But this sort of angel-child, be it said 
to the honor of the ordinary citizenry 
of this great republic, cannot be the 
ideal of the American people, else this 
republic could not stand very long; of 
its own corruption and sin it would 
crumble and fall to pieces. The aver- 
age citizen entertains respect for whole- 
some standards of living, regards sac- 
redly the chastity and purity of wo- 
man, and of the home life; while the 
abandonment to the grosser human 
passions, licentiousness, immorality 
and indecency are condemned by all 
self-respecting people throughout this 
broad land. 

The very integrity and permanency of 
social fabric have their founda- 
tion in the moral ideas and ethical 
ideals of the plain people, and the 
odious exhibition of perverted taste 
and moral laxity portrayed by the great 
California jurist, and the free testimony 
of his angel-child, does not represent 
the true moral status of American so- 
ciety. The angel-child’s standards of 
thought and life, as well as those of 
her intimate associates have no par- 
allel in the plain people who are truly 
the bone and sinew of this nation. 

The wild schemes employed by 
shrewd men in the getting of great 
wealth are certainly subversive of the 
noblest principles and of the highest 
purposes of human existence; and the 
young man who inherits great wealth, 
and at the same time a taste for fast 
living, is doubly cursed; he is a curse 
to himself, and a curse to the com- 
munity. While the young woman who 
seeks the enjoyment of another's 
wealth by the practice of cunning and 
witchery of elicit love-making, is un- 


our 


fortunate indeed—both of these young | 


persons deserve our pity but not our 
sympathy or our respect. 

We may justly condemn many moth- 
ers and fathers for allowing too much 
freedom to their offspring in their for- 
mative years, but the Decalogue Is 
still studied by young people in both 
school and church, and to the glory of 
all be it said, purity, honesty, love and 
obedience to law are still the salt of 
true and noble character, and the high- 
est ideals of the American people. 
With dishonesty, hypocrisy, and elicit 
love become the rule in American life, 
we will then witness a havoc, and will 
have cause to cry out, “God save the 
Commonwealth!”’ We still believe that 
honor and integrity are the standards 
of our people everywhere, notwith- 
standing the apparent show of mawkish 
sympathy for the angel-child which a 
large part of New York citizens made 
a few days ago. 


WITH THE APRIL (1907) NUM. 
BER OF ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE, 
WE ABSORBED THE NATIONAL 
DOMESTIC, RECENTLY PUBLISH- 
ED IN INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
MANY OF THE EXCELLENT FEA- 
TURES OF THAT SPLENDID MAG- 
AZINE HAVE BEEN ADDED TO 
ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. THE 
ENTIRE BUSINESS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL DOMESTIC HAS FALLEN 
INTO OUR HANDS. ALL SUBSCRI- 
BERS WILL RECEIVE ALEXAN- 
DER’S MAGAZINE FOR THE TERM 
OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WILL BE SUPPLIED AND 
ALL ADVERTISING CONTRACTS 
WILL BE FAITHFULLY CARRIED 
OUT. WITH THE THOUSANDS OF 
NEW READERS THUS ACQUIRED 
WITH THE ABSORBING OF THE 
NATIONAL DOMESTIC, WE HOPE 
TO PROVE OURSELVES OF GREAT. 
ER SERVICE TO THE RACE AND 
TO HUMANITY. WE HOPE THAT 
ADVERTISERS EVERYWHERE 
WILL NOW BE MORE GENEROUS 
IN THEIR PATRONAGE OF OUR 
ENTERPRISE. 

CHARLES ALEXANDER, 

EDITOR AND PUBLISHER ALEX- 
ANDER’S MAGAZINE. 

714 SHAWMUT AVENUE, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Co Our Women x , 


BY F. M. 


W. ALEXANDER ‘ 














Do not doubt too hastily your own 


judgment and discretion in domestic or 


business affairs. 
likewise . doubt 
loser. 


If you do, others will 
and you will be the 


* * * * 


Do not look upon everyone you meet 
with distrust. There are lots of honest 
people in the world. Most people mean 
to do well and therefore to do right, for 
well-doing means, in the last analysis, 
right-doing. 

ok * * * 

If you are distrustful of others, oth- 
ers will be distrustful of you and you 
will stand a poor show of getting a 
square deal. Keep in wholesome sym- 
pathy and hopeful touch with the world 
and you will avoid much deceit and hy- 
pocrisy. 

Ook * * * 

Be sure that if nothing but disap- 
pointing experiences come to you that 
the fault lies somewhere within your- 
self. Look for brighter, happier days 
and insist upon seeing good in every- 
one and your life will be a period of 
sunshine and gladness instead of gloom 
and disappointments. 

* * * * 

Everybody makes mistakes at times. 
If we thought all the time about our 
mistakes, we would make but little 
progress. If, I say to you, dear sis- 
ters, you happen to make a mistake to- 
day, forget it! Don’t brood over it. 
Consider it but one of the accidents of 
our common life that come to you for 
the purpose of teaching you a lesson. 

* * * * 

Bear in mind always that life is 
largely what you make it. Most of the 
ills we human beings suffer are im- 
aginary—they are born in the mind— 
they are given birth to by our sus- 
picions and distrust of others. Take 
this attitude toward life and its pur- 
poses—“I will from now on, expect to 
secure fairer treatment of my friends 
and will expect life to use me better 
each day.” 


The most irritating thing in the 
world to a married man who works 
hard for an honest living and tries to 
maintain a decent appearance in his 
community, is to have his wife nag- 
ging him or keep up the discouraging 
and disheartening cry, that “Mrs. So- 
and-So’s husband does so much for 
her,” and that “it appears that we are 
never to get out of debt,” or “to make 
any headway in life.” The man with 
a true heart in his breast, is handicap- 
ped more by such discouragements than 
by reverses in business. 

* * * ok 

I have found from experience that 
one of the most aggravating and dis- 
couraging things in a married man’s 
life is what we commonly call “nag- 
ging.” The self-respecting man wants 
his wife above all others to applaud 
him when he succeeds and console him 
when he fails—but never to abuse or 
find fault. The man who takes pride in 
his bread-winning work each day, 
needs the heartiest co-operation of his 
wife and the highest praise that she 
can give for his endeavors. Nothing 
wins and retains a man’s heart more 
than the sincere devotion of a true 
wife—one who sees in him perfection. 
If you want to be really happy, make 
your husband happy—the one cannot 
be happy without the other, that is, if 
you are true companions. 

ok * * * 
THE ORIGIN OF RIGHT AND 
WRONG. 

It is right and wrong, not good and 
evil, that outline the limits of a theory 
of morals. The rule of right and 
wrong is of the nature of a standard 
or a guiding line. The test of good 


| and evil is of the nature of a touch- 


| stone. 


Conduct is judged by the rule. 
Nature is put to the test. The era of 


right and wrong began at an evolution- 
ary epoch which is but as of yester- 
day, compared with the origin of good 
Right and wrong date from 


and evil. 
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the infancy of society, and are the in- 
vention of men. Good and evil are as 
old as life. Just as there is no music 
or noise in nature outside the drum of 
an ear, so there is neither good nor 
evil but to things that live. The mys- 
tery of ood and evil is the mystery 
of life. Is there any mystery of wrong 
be 
The inventions of men can al- 


—moral evil as it has come to 
called? 
ways be explained; and the facts in the 
case of right and wrong are not ex- 
ceptionally obscure. 

Conduct is right or wrong, and there 
are two sources of conduct which are 
Ele- 


ments issue from them as hostile in na- 


not only distinct but antagonistic. 


ture as they are alien in origin. The 
achievement of morality is the produc- 





ing of some degree of harmony among 
these conflicting elements. Human 
progress is the enhancement of ihat 
The one source of conduct 
himself—the individual, 


needs and wants within 


harmony. 


is the man 


with all his 


him. The other is society—an arrange- 


ment made by men for their conven- 


ience and advantage as individuals, 


which, in all its Protean shapes, has 
always necessarily proved itself the 
origin of wrong, of so-called moral evil, 
the only evil that comes under notice 


in a science of human conduct. In 
this aspect of the subject, and employ- 
ing the term evil in a sense that is 
quite prevalent, society is the origin of 


evil. 





MYSELF AND ME. 


I’m the best pal that I ever had, I like 


to be with 


me. 


I like to sit and tell myself things con- 


fidentially. 


I often sit and ask me if I shouldn’t o1 


I should, 


And I find that my advice to me is al- 
ways pretty good. 


I never got acquainted with myself till 


here of late, 


And I find myself a bully chum, I treat 
me simply great. 


I talk with me and walk with me and 
show me right and wrong; 

I never knew how well myself and me 
could get along. 


Y 


I've made a study of myself, compared 


with me the lot, 


And I’ve finally concluded I’m the bes‘ 
friend that 





I've got. 
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Book Notes and Comments 





Sixty-Five Years in the Life ofa 
Teacher, reviewed in the last num- 


ber of this magazine was given in 

the caption lines as 25 years, ete. 

We take this means of correcting 

the error. 

The Boston Evening Transcript 
says of this remarkable book: 

There are very many Boston Latin 
School boys of forty years ago, as 
well as not a few Brunonians in and 
about Boston and New England, to 
whom the name of Dr. Magill is fa- 
miliar. Briefly stated, his career so 
far as has been generally known was 
this. He was a graduate of Brown 
University of the class of 1852. Im- 
mediately after receiving his degree 
he became the principal of the clas- 
sical department of the Providence 
High School. There he remained until 
called to the position of sub-master of 
the Boston Latin School, under the 
late Dr. Francis Gardner, staying in 
this city for eight years, until he was 
called to an important position in the 
college soon to be opened at Swarth- 
more, Pa., under the auspices of the 


Society of Friends, or Quakers. He | 
thus became the first president of | 
Swarthmore College and was for many | 


years, until his well-earned retire- 
ment of a year or two ago, its chief 
guide and inspiration. 

Dr. Magill now gives us his autobhi- 
ography, a story full of the greatest 
human _ interest. By nature an in- 
structor of youth, we find that he he 
gan his career as a teacher in his 
seventeenth year, at a small country 
school in his native state of Pennsyl- 
vania. After a lapse of a few years 
he became convinced that a more thor- 
ough education than he possessed was 
required if he would’ meet the 
highest success in his profession. He 
therefore prepared for a_ collegiate 
course at Williston Seminary, East- 





hampton, and at the age of twenty-five 
entered Yale College. After a year 
j at Yale he entered Brown in the soph- 
] 





omore class and by pursuing a course 
of electives and by unwearied appli- 
cation he completed the course in 
two years and graduated in 1852 with 
the degree of bachelor of arts. The 
story of this struggle for a higher 
education, at an age when the major- 
ity of young men were already deep 
in the active affairs of life, is deeply 
interesting and at times touching. 
The remainder of the narrative is the 
tale of triumphs. It is one of Dr. 
Holmes’s aphorisms that “audacious 
self-esteem with good reason for it is 
always imposing.” It is rarely, 


| throughout this narrative, that a word 


or expression creeps out which the 
most critical could construe as indi 
cating too great a portion of self-es 
teem; and yet were such expressions 
more frequently apparent they might 
very readily be forgiven. A man who 
from a humble beginning and almost 
unaided has succeeded in becoming 
one of the foremost educators of our 
country certainly has a right to be 
proud of his achievement. A more 
fascinating autobiography has seldom 
appeared. 


“The Life and Letters of John Brown,” 
edited by F. B. Sanborn, 645 pages, 
$2.00, Little & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

John Brown, as presented in this vol- 
ume, was a plain individual with strong 
convictions. He did more to arouse the 
entire nation to a realization of the 
injustice and crime of the institution 
of slavery than any other man of his 
day save William Lloyd Garrison, and 
his martyrdom will always remain a 
source of inspiration to serious-mind- 
ed Negroes everywhere. This vol- 
ume ought to be in the homes of our 
people throughout the country. We 
offer Alexander’s Magazine for one 


Brown 
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year and this book (which sells at $2) 
sent to one address for the price of 


dedicate their “little comedy” as they 
call it to each other; ‘each, however, 








the book, $2. claiming all the bright things con- 
RICHARD, THE BRAZEN. By Cyrus tained therein and blaming his col- 
laborator for every fault which any 
Townsend Brady & Edward Peple. reader may justly or unjusily criti- 
Moffat; Yard & Company, New cise’; after which the reader will not 
York. 339 pages. Price $1.50. be surprised at finding that their 
A delightful camihie os Gen en Richard is indeed as pleasantly and 
English lords, telephones, telegrams, confidently brazen-faced as the most 
automobiles and everything that is| modern of our boys (and girls?) could 
most up to date. The joint authors! wish. 


GONE--A TRUE FRIEND. 


By Charles Alexander. 
My friend, my dear devoted friend, 
In whose smile | could see 
A cheerfulness and gladsome hope— 
A love as nure and free 
As spring’s cool breezes 
drink 
Into cur greedy frames— 
Has gone, yes, gone forever, 
Into that realm that claims 
The good, the bad, the countless hosts 
And all who’re born to live 
And all who try in this brief life 
A little joy to give. 


which we 


“The world is my country, and to do 
good is my religion.” This sentiment 
may never have fallen from the lips 
of my dear friend, Mr. William Hast- 
ings Hughes, but he lived it so thor 
oughly and well that ever since my 
first acquaintance with him, I have 
associated him with this broad demo- 
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Mr. William Hastings | 


cratic creed. 


Hughes, one of the _ noblest and | 
most unselfish philanthropists that 
has ever adorned New England, die 
at his home on Randolph Avenue, Mil- 
ton, Mass., Saturday morning, April 
20, 1907, at seven o’clock, at the age 
of seventy-three. Mr. Hughes was 
born in England and was a brother of 
Thomas Hughes, the great English 
novelist who wrote “Tom Brown at 
Rugby” and “Tom Brown at Oxford” 
and other entertaining and instructive 
books. Early in life, Mr. Hughes be- 

Mary’s, 
His office 


for a number of years was in London, 


came engaged at Port St. 
Spain, in the Sherry trade. 


later in New York, and more recently 
in Dewey Square, Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston. At Rugby, Tenn., some years 
ago, an English Colony was estah- 
lished by Mr. 


associates, in which Mr. W. H. Hughes 


Thomas Hughes and 


became very much interested and on 
account of which he came to _ the 
United States some twenty years ago. 
He was twice married, his first wife 
being an English woman, and his sec 
end wife, Miss Sarah F. Forbes, who 





survives him at Milton. Mr. Hughes 
was a man of high sense of honor 
and profound sincerity of purpose. In 
personality, he was always hopeful 
and buoyant. He was unostentatious 
and unselfish. From the time [ first 
met him, he was constantly engaged 
in rendering good service for others. 
He answered most generously to ev- 
ery appeal for assistance from worthy 
causes, and he believed in fair play 
for all of God’s creatures of whatever 
race. He was a true friend, tender 
and considerate at all times, making 
sacrifices in behalf of Negro schools 
at the South and for good and worthy 
causes of every sort everywhere. He 
was a valued contributor to Alexan- 
der’s Magazine, and rendered the pub- 
lication financial aid from the very 
start. Just before his death, through 
his indefatigable efforts, some $3,000 
was raised for the East Tennessee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, lo- 
cated at Harriman, Tennessee, of 
which Mr. John W. Ovletrea is prin- 
cipal. Mr. Hughes lived an eminent- 
ly useful life, and personal contact 


with him was always a_ source of 


great inspiration and helpfulness. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
Editor and Publisher 
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Van Riebeck in the year of sixteen- 
fifty-two, 

In company of countrymen of his, but 
few, 

Approached the southern cape of 
Afric’s terraced shore, 

While angry eastern winds upon the 
vessel roar; 

Against the Mozembique’s mad cur- 
rent from the east, 

Brave Jan Van Riebeck guides “The 
Dutchman’s Flying Beast,’’ 

Until her web-ed wings hang loose in 
Table Bay, 

Protected by the cape, the calm-ed 

waters lay, 

And in this sheltered cove the anchor 
dares the deep, 

And o’er the Teutons’ brows moves the 
silent hand of sleep, 

And when the tinted morning spreads 
its yellow wings, 

Above the southern cape the flaming 
songster sings, 

The white man landward lured, soon 
dares the lion’s den, 

The beast king in the jungle meets 
with braver men, 

Who settle on the shores near the 
hostile Hottentots, 

And parcel out the land that each 
may own his lot; 
Whence when one strays betimes, he 
hears the wolf’s wild growl, 
Hyenas scent his trail with their se- 
pulchral howl, 

The treacherous Quaequaes whom Hot- 
tentois they name, 

From safety’s place of hiding, deadly 
missiles aim. 

The cobra di capello and the adder’s 
sting, 

Tarantulas and 
poison bring. 

Thus in their shabby huts 
southern summer’s sun, 


scorpions yainful 


*neath 


The white man’s settlement is at the 
cape begun; 


| At thirty-four south latitude they 

choose to stay, 

So far from equatorial scenes’ they 
made their way 

That they might rear their kind in 
that more healthful clime, 

Than Afric had disclosed in all the 
search of time; 

And here ’mid hardships great the 
hardy freemen grew, 

Increasing numbers from the weak 
and little few— 

Until they crossed the Gantoos river, 

then the line 

Which ‘tween the Hottentot and 
Kaffres did define; 

| Where midnight murders fell upon the 
white man’s head, 

And many a widowed wife gazed on 
her mangled dead; 

Or oft she not escaped the 

Kaffres’ wiles, 

And o’er the thirsty wastes marched 

in his captive files; 

Thus on the arid plains did bravery 
long dwell, 

Thus many a Holland Boer upon the 
Highlands fell, 

For governor they there select their 
noblest man, 

Good men were chosen legislators for 

the clan. 

And soon prosperity came to them to 
abide, : 

Wealth came from flocks and fields and 
from the finny tide; 

The plowed-share turned the soil for 
winter wheat, and maize, 

And herds upon bedew-ed hills rumin- 
ate and graze; 

The irrigated plains give up their sun- 
burnt hue, 

And flowers, fruit and grains the land- 
scape fast ren°w, 

Rye, oats and barley grow beside the 
yellow corn, 


| 
crafty 


And fields of cane and cotton gaze 








upon the morn. 
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The apple, pear and plum are vying 
with the vine, 


And vats are bursting with the Boers’ 


o’erflowing wine, 


Huge melons in the sun sought hard 


to hide the ground, 
lemon and the almond were 
the pastures found, 
forest chestnut waved 
shrubby field, 
Wherein were quail and partridge for 
the table’s yield. 
The guinea fowl and pheasant hid be- 
neath the bough, 
duck and = geese 
sought the river’s 
crane and pelican 
waters rode, 
The ostrich left his feathers near the 
Boers’ abode, 
pigeon winged the 
that hid the sky, 
Flamingoes dared the 


eagles eye. 


The in 


above the 


The 


and _ plovers 
brow; 


the 


Wild 


The shallow 


The air in flocks 
deeps—and 
heaven’s 
But money-loving Briton, seventeen- 
seventy-five, 
the garnered 
Holland hive; 
And fiercely wrested from the rightful 
owners’ hand, 
rule of this once wolf and lion 
trodden land. 
Her convicts by the shipload to these 
shores she sent, 
awakened 
fury bent. 

They gather in the halls where their 
raad, or council, meet, 
stormy resolutions Briton’s 

defeat. 

But after forty years’ unhappy British 

reign, 

freedom-loving 

again. 

They sell their well-tilled farms hard 
wrested from the beast, 

At half the real worth and 
North and East; 

They cross the Orange river: toward 
the rising sun, 

Some scale the Drakenbergs where Na- 


Found honey of this 


The 


But Boers’ anger was with 


By plans 


The Boers emigrate 


travel 


tal land is won, 

And here they fight with Kaffres, and 
with beasts of prey, 

Miasma from the streams takes young 
and old away, 


| while here they found republics, make 
their own defence, 
Destroy the poison serpent, drive the 
tiger hence, 
Rhinoceros and lion flee 
plow, 

The river-horse and leopard yield to 
sheep and cow, 

They clear the land from brush, ba- 
boons’ and apes’ abode, 

Construct the house and hut, 
many a pleasant road. 

The Orange Free State Boers, behold 
giraffe and gnu, 

The antelope and quagga, 
wild karroo. 

Where lovely flowers bloom they find 
a living spring, 

And Bloemfontein becomes the capital 

they sing. 

met the cruel 

nightly prowl, 

seized their wives and 

in his treachery foul. 

The Briton joined the Griqua 
the patient Boer, 

Annexed the Free State 


before the 


and 


leave the 


They Griqua in 


Who children 


*gainst 


e 

vale—such was 
the British wooer. 

But these had all been beaten by Pre- 


torius’ band, 
driven by this leader 
Boers’ free land, 
Pretorius defeated by the British guns, 
At Boomplaats, thus addressed the 
people and his sons: 


Oft from the 


“Our fathers left the cape because of 
Britons’ thongs, 
native Kloof and veld 
e2ch other’s wrongs; 
Again the foe pursued toward equator- 
ial suns, 
As soon as he beheld 
streamlet runs, 
The savage, half subdued, 
force is joined, 
freedom dearly bought, 
must be purloined, 
Beyond the river Vaal is hunters’ par- 
adise, 
There o’er the Drakenbergs shall free- 
dom’s sun arise. 


Left to right 


where favor’s 


by British 


Our again 


Men, brethren and ye fathers, ford the 
stately stream, 

Ascend the heights beyond and real- 
ize your dream. 

| And I will go before as Joshua of old, 
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Through cleft-seamed vale and chasm 
and past the mountain bold. 

The Promised Land lies yonder near 
the pleasant skies, 

There Freedom’s flowers bloom, Op- 
pression thither dies.” 

Then men and saddened fathers bowed 
the thoughtful head, 

Amens among them murmured by ten 
thousand said. 


So when their many minds Pretorius 

had prepared, 

They left their fertile lands—anew the 

Savage dared. 

Their flocks and herds in charge of 

aged men and youth, 

Their women to the children read their 

book of truth; 

Their ranks went five abreast in long 

and serried file, 

Which with the household goods, 

stretched on for many a mile. 

They took unleavened bread in knead- 

ing trough and tray. 

And baked it by the fires they kindled 

by the way, 

"Twas thus their exodus, 

Trek, began, 

Their arm-ed men before them led the 

solid van. 

Four hundred hungry lions slaughtered 

on the way, 

Were trophies of the prowess nothing 
could dismay. 
savage beasts from 
Afric driven north, 

meet their conquerors at sunset 
came they forth. 

But round the pillared fire the slaught- 

ered fury lay, 

Long ere the pillar cloud would guide 
them by the day. 
Potgieter fought the Zulus, 

Moselek, 

Who fiercely fell upon the slowly mov- 

ing trek, 

While moving past Mosega, now called 

Morico, 
And drove the Zulu chieftain ’cross the 
Limpopo; 

Limpopo river’s buckets bigger than 

the Vaal’s— 

Potgieter held both valleys for 

best Boer kraals. 


or greatest 


The Southern 


To 


led by 


the 


Approaching great Mt. Mauchberg 
towering toward the skies, 














A sight most marvelous arrests their 
wondering eyes. 

The mountain clothed with 
to its sky-crowned top, 

And from its sides the lightning flies 
from kop to kop. 

The cracked earth seems to 
*neath the tread of God, 

And every bush lifts o’er them His 
avenging rod. 

Some sin against the 
whose soil they 

They deem has called for 
on a guilty head. 

They beg Pretorius to plead with God 

their cause, 

mountain he approaches, 

on rock his laws. 

Meantime the people murmur wishing 
to return, 

And would persuade Potgieter a sac- 
rifice to burn. 

Pretorius returning 
vale, 

And reads the simple law-words which 

with them prevail. 

name the place 

place of laws, 

Where righteousness and justice shall 
maintain their cause; 

Make it their capital and form 
Volksraad there, 

That rich and poor alike may right 

and justice share. 

water scant, they smite 

rock with sledge and drill, 

And soon their thirsty bowls 
swinging buckets fill. 


thunder 


tremble 


natives o’er 
tread, 


vengeance 


The writes 


leads them to a 


They Pretoria, the 


the 


Wiith the 


the 


On dessicated ground they see anoth- 
er sight; 

A shrub whose leaves of gold 
burning in the light, 

And this they deem the favor of their 
heavenly God, 

The fire shall not consume their scep- 

ter end their rod. 

despot Dingaan, 

chief, 

Whose cruelties were much beyond a 
sane belief, 

Attacked the right 
trekking Boers, 

Defeating Pieter Retief in his scouting 
tours. 

Again at Umkongloof, 
Aceldama, 


seem 


The military Zulu 


division of the 


since called 
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At weeping Weenen, defeat and | The fury of the tribes who light the 
slaughter gnaw, midnight sky, 

Uys, Maritz and Potgieter met a dire |The serpent’s venom, that oft smiteth 
defeat, in the field, 

And left eight hundred Trekkers in| With wolf and leopard fierce, enough 
the sad retreat; of terror yield. 

All slaughtered by the Zulus, drilled | But slowly these give way before the 
upon the plain, patient plow, 

Beyond the Buffalo their bodies must | And soon the waving grains of ripen- 
remain. ing autumn bow. 

The river Buffalo Pretorius then | When on the arid field the eyes of au- 
tumn gaze, 

They view the garnered wheat beside 
the growing maize. 

The pleasant song of peace that war- 
bled in the spring, 

Now echoes in the whirr of many a 


crossed, 

Avenged the massacre and Dingaan’s 
cause was lost. 

The Natal Boer republic by the Bri- 
tons slain, 

Drove other bands of Boers on tow- 


ard the Transvaal plain. | startled wing 
| While beauty, fleet of foot sleeps, near 
Induced by brave Pretorius, eighteen- the smiling sky 
fifty-two, Or on the happy plains gazelle and 
Great Britain put in writ, a righteous zebra lie. 


act to do, 

Acknowledged independence of the 
Transvaal Boers. 

The signed convention of Sand River | And power’s ponderous tread near by 
this assures. the Wakkerstroom, 

As truly as the Free State Briton rec- | Which shook the shady woods where 
ognized, elephants still roam, 

Was Transvaal independence likewise | Was signal to the Boers of power they 
realized. would wield, 

This done, Pretorius was gathered to! While Freedom’s equal laws should 
his rest, from Oppression shield— 

He with his fathers slept; by every And Mirium and Deborah composed 


PART II. 


lip was blessed. them songs, 

Pretorius, descendant of the first, be-|In honor of the great avenger of their 
came wrongs: 

The president of state, South Africa by 


“Thou good Pretorius, of thee we long 
will sing, 
The Zulus burned Potgieter’s house in | Who fought away our foes and to this 


name. 


dead of night, land did’st bring, 

And killed the startled inmates when | This goodly land enriched with corn 
they took to flight. and cheerful wine, 

The Boers then passed a Grondwet,;} Land which our fathers sought across 
fundamental law, the billowed brine, 

Permitting only white men, ballots| The British horse and rider cast into 
thence to draw. the sea, 

Here they abode; from savage beasts While Jehovah heard the prayers of- 
redeemed the soil, fered up by thee, 

The sun by day oft smiting while they | Infuriated natives fell by thy right 
patient moil. hand, 

Their midnight foes too oft the quiet | And at thy beck the Iion left the holy 
Kraals surprise, land. 

The house or hut in flames ascends |Our yearly jubilee shall honor - thy 
the startled skies, great deeds, 


The lion’s stealthy step and fiercely |As long as by our Jordan-Vaal the 
glaring eye, flock yet feeds. 
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The Canaanites about us we will well | While wealth from fruitful farms hard 
subdue, industry fast draws. 
And plant the vine and myrtle where |In eighteen-sixty-seven, among the 
the thorn-bush grew. | mighty hills, 
The horses and their riders are thrown | The diamond appears, the world with 
into the sea, | wonder fills. 
Rejoice triumphant people in your! And Mauch among the mountains 
jubilee.” found the glittering gold, 
Which to the British world too hur- 
When Deborah had ceased, woke Mir- | riedly is told. 
ium the muse, The Briton in great numbers flew to 
And in a gladsome strain these words fields of wealth, 
began to choose: | To garner gold and diamonds, fairly 
“The Lord is our Avenger, smiting or by stealth. 
down our foes, |The Hebrew and the Briton both de- 
The chariot and rider yet he over- | light in gain, 
throws, They gather octahedrons and the glit- 
The waters dark obey him, at his word | tering grain. 
divide, | Disputes about the boundaries toward 
The waves, O God, still fear thee, | the south and west, 
from thy face they hide. | Begin to swell the burdens troubling 
The earth did quake and _ tremble, | now the breast. 
"neath thy coming tread, | Pretorius, the president, his place re- 
Our enemies pursuing fell unnum-| signs, 
bered dead. And Burges, his successor, finds the 
The mount above us thundered with | foe’s designs. 
thy word’s command. ‘Tis British intervention to annex the 
And swift-winged lightning cabled thy | Boers, 
divine demand. | The love of money is the life of evil- 
The king of glory lifted the om doers. 
gates, | The Transvaal is annexed in eighteen- 
Behold the king of glory by his people seventy-seven, 
waits. ; | Just ten years of the working of the 
Who is this king of glory dwelling in | golden leaven. 
our realm? | Meanwhile “where wealth accumulates 
The Lord is king of glory, foes to| and men decay” 
overwhelm, | Unhappy Boers are waiting for a bet- 
Him wind and wave obey, his word | ter day; 
the waters still, | While troubles in their midst on every 
Let him that heareth say, Come and | hand arise, 
obey His will.” | And cloud the kindly face of Afric’s 
somber skies. 
When Mirium had ceased, a thousand | |The discontented Boers are eighteen- 
voices swell, eighty-one, 
And rend the matin air where their | Resolved that liberty be from the Bri- 
Elohims dwell. tons won. 
“Not as the flying come in silence and | And at Pretoria they great mass meet- 
in fear, ing hold, 
They shook the desert’s gloom with | and choose a strong triumvirate in va- 
hymns of lofty cheer.” lor bold. 
'Paul Kruger, Joubert and Pretorius 


So flourished they ’neath peaceful Fa- | proclaim, 
vor’s smile, —— freedom in South African re- 


Misfortune sometime chiding with the | Th -aieacind Bame. 

teenth of December, Dingaa 
ssing while. | es oars 
passing deadly day, 


The Volksraad ready frames their | They raised the nation’s flag in the 
wishes into laws, | 


morning gray. 
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The Boers arose en masse, all were 
fighting men, 

Cut off the British troops 
them to their den. 

They wage -successful war and hard- 
fought battles win, 

Ere Britain yields their rights, their 
laws anew begin. 

In February, twenty-seven, on Majuba 
hill, 

The British General Colley, Boers de- 
feat and kill. 

The hill the British force had seized 
beneath the night, 

The Boers ascended it when morning 
brought the light. 

Protected by the steeps, they shoot 
against the sky, 

Whene’er a Briton comes between it 
and their eye. 

The British routed, quickly from the 
hilltop fled, 

But ninety-three with General Colley 
left they dead, 

The British prisoners numbered fifty- 
nine, 


or drove 


Whom Joubert’s gallant men led down | 


the steep decline. 
Peace then renewed, beneath a British 
suzerain, 
Advantage which 
Boers retain. 
Yet yield the Britons more in eigh- 
teen-eighty-four— 
Their troubling Transvaal claim is 
partly given o’er. 
eighteen-eighty-six 
again is found, 
And myriad Britons ’mong the Boers 
abound. 
The thousands landing at the British 
colony cape, 
Across the quiet Vaal 
escape; 

Then hasten to the hills where gold 
before them glows, 

As stream the murmuring rills until 
the river flows. 

The mountain mines reluctant 
their closing hands, 
While gold is bathing in the river’s 

silent sands, 
The Briton fain would vote, but sol- 
dier life alarms, 
Allegiance retains to queenly 
and arms. 


the Britons over 


In more gold 


they rapidly 


bless 


crown 





Throughout South Afric’s realm and 
to maintain their right, 

The Boers of all these states desire 
then to unite. 

Confederation rings along the lines, 

Hope is the bird that sings of friend- 
ship that combines. 

Cape Colony beneath the 
swinging sword, 

Re-echoes long and loud with 
awakening word. 

The Orange Free State Boers join in 
with loud acclaim, 

And Briton-burdened Natal hails fair 
Union’s name, 

The Transvaal Boers, not less would 
favor brotherhood, 

Though being less in need as now was 
understood; 

A tariff, uniform-extended railroad 
lines, 

From Delagoa bay unto the Transvaal 
mines, 
The railroad lines were laid 
Federation’s songs, 
Which through the valley echoed and 
this day prolongs; 

“For freedom, home and virtue let 
Federation stand, 

Be brother Boers united 
Afric’s land, 

Think of the mighty heroes who for 
freedom fell; 

We enter on their 
story tell, 

Remember brave Pretorius beyond the 
Vaal, 


Briton’s 


this 


‘neath 


in South 


labors and their 


Who hither led us ere the wilderness 


knew Kraal, 

Or white man trod those heights so 
far above the sea, 

And told us of the liberty that here 
should be; 

The land of promise and transplanted 
corn and wine, 

Where sober industry should rear the 
flock and kine. 

The land from whence Jehovah forth 
should drive our foes, 

And protect his worshippers from de- 
feat and woes. 

For great among all gods is our Je- 


hovah’s name, 

Who puts on other gods, Confusion's 
blush of shame. 

Pretorius, God’s prophet, at Makapan 
cave, 
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The wicked Zulus slew and from our 
borders drave, 

And none but great Jehovah will we 
own as king, 

And of his will and glory we will ever 
sing. 

Aloud we sing unto the mighty Lord 
of hosts, 

Who overthroweth Egypt while the 
horseman boasts, 

New songs upon our lips his inspira- 
tion proves, 

His praise is cometh and his worship 
well behooves. 

New songs upon my tongue his spirit 
now indites, 

His law on fleshly tables of the heart 
he writes. 

From Ephraim and Manasseh we will 

not divide, 
Israel is one by Jordan’s rolling 
tide.” 


All 


Of union, thus the bird of gladness 
loudly sang, 

While soft refrains the matin murmurs 
gently rang. 

But wiser minds among them knew the 
truth too well, 

That union, meant beneath the British 
crown to dwell. 


And Kruger, like Abe Lincoln, taught | 


without the schools, 

Discerned the freemen’s dangers ‘neath 
Great Britain’s tools. 

As in American, one, Uncle Abe we 
eall, 

So in South Africa the Boers still say 
Oom Paul. 


And thus the wary statesman met the 


wily ruse, 


The which his keener judgment taught 


him to refuse: 


“The sons of Belial desire the Orange 


State 

And Natal with the Transvaal to unite 
and wait 

*Till Britain puts her hand upon us all 
as one, 

So easier her task of conquering may 
be done. 

But brethren, you 
days, bow all 

Qur fathers left their country at Pre- 
torius’ call, 

With forty weeks of wandering 
their lonely train, 


remember 


led 


former | 


Through wilderness and dangers of 
the savage’s reign; 

They drove their flocks and herds and’ 
wagons heavy lade, 

Where leopards prowl by night, where- 
roads were never made. 

Through fever-smitten swamps too oft 

| their pathway led, 

| Where many a burgher’s name was: 
numbered with the dead. 

| Their wives and little children fever-- 

| stricken died, 

| Before they reached this land beyond 
the desert wide. 

| And when they sought repose beneath 

| pale Luna’s light, 

| The eyes of Danger glared upon them 

in the night. 

| At last the goal was_ reached, 
goodly land was found, 

Where Peace would come to 
Prosperity abound, 

The tawney lion fell 
marksman’s aim, 

Who gathered in wild fruits 
brought the native game. 

Here cruel Dingaan fell by great Pre- 
torius’ hand, 

From massacre awhile then rested this 
fair land. 
And far from Britsh rule, they gov- 
erned in their way, 
Established here their schools, 
happy children play. 
Here grew the Kraal, and soon the 
holy city grew, 

The whitened harvest, 
tient cattle drew. 

|The heavenly hills about 
stand around, 

The richest gold of Ophir in our hills 
was found. 

And mountains poured their gold into 
the toiler’s hand, 

And diamonds reward the 
shrewd demands, 

here peace and comfort with God’s 
quiet folk abide, 

Why seek ye other gods where Bri- 
tain’s rulers chide?” 





the 
dwell, 
beneath the 


and 


here 


home the pa- 


our Zion: 


searcher’s 


This pious Kruger spake, the people 
heard and bowed, 

As he reveiwed their deeds, the fa- 
thers wept aloud. 

Then Cecil Rhodes of Kimberly’s dia- 
mond pride, 
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From his remote abode in vaunting 
vein replied: 

“Ye Britons hear the 
vain address; 

Our wrongs refuseth he forever to re- 
dress, 

Permitting us poor franchise when we 
come, 

Because we ne’er intend to make this 


idle Kruger’s 


| 
| P 
| Their eager hopeful hearts permitting 


place our home. 


Our votes refused, till we have ates 
here many years, 

Beneath this Burgher rule 
naught but ill appears. 


Who is this Kruger, but a weafily al 
| 


learned man? 

Whiile I among you 
this little clan. 

Did I not with him once a rapid riv- | 
er swim, 

When he began to sink and I delivered 
him? 

And when a fever laid 
Kruger low, 

He like a sickly girl cried, Cecil, drink 
bestow, 

Now he becomes a god, poor weakly 
men are we, 

That now permit his rule perpetual to 
be.” 


dwell ruled by 


this mighty 


Then Doctor Jameson in like boasting 
strain, 

As was his wont, addressed the secret 
group again, 

“Are we not really gods more 
than are they 

Whose rule thus long hath held us in 
this dire dismay, 

Since we and they alike created by one 
God 

From his own being, to subdue both 
beast and sod? 

Myself will lead to swiftly crush or 
overthrow 

These burghers that we hate as they 
deserve, all know. 

This Kruger shall be captive in 
supple hands, 

And from his hateful rule we soon will 
free this land. 

The government we'll seize, 
Great Britain’s name, 

Confederated states beneath her crown 
proclaim.” 


truly 


my 


and in 


And in like gameful mood _ betimes 


where | 





again he spoke, 


Until one fateful day the quiet peace 
they broke: 

“Vanguard! in solid file on neither 
side the front unfold, 

While we disguised advance with wis- 
dom’s valor bold.” 

So saying, silently like scouts they 
move away, 


no delay. 

But soon they found their wisdom was 
the wit of fools, 

Outwitted by the men not trained in 
classic schools. 


PART III. 


The raid by Jameson in eighteen-nine- 
ty-five, 

A failure and a farce, yet served to 
keep alive, 

The bitter feeling ’tween the Briton 
and the Boer, 

And prove the Boer suspicions ground- 
ed well and sure. 

The queen had promised fair in eigh- 
teen fifty-two, 

The Transvaal independence never to 
undo. 

In fullest manner she the future guar- 
anteed, 

Of indeepndence and the right alone 
indeed. 

To manage its affairs, her word dis- 
tinctly pledged, 

That no encroachment should by her 
be hedged, ; 

On territory northward from the river 
Vaal, 

Where Boers might dwell in peace in 
city, town or Kraal. 

The Orange Free State, too, in eigh- 
teen fifty-four, 

The queen declared was free from her 
forevermore, 

And for her government all this was 
ratified, 

And when all was revoked the Boers 
thought some had lied. 

Then Kruger who had been in Eng- 


land long before, 

Took up the word for her, defended 
her once more; 

“IT cannot think that Britain will re- 
sort to blood, 

Destroying these free states ’cross the 
equator’s flood. 
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Religion, color, race, all being like her 


own, 

When she has pledged our freedom by 
her pen alone.” 

But Cecil Rhodes declared, “My course 
is but begun, 

Hence Kruger said, ‘““Then I must mul- 
tiply the gun.” 

But first we ask for arbitration, Chris- 
tian men, 

Ere brothers’ blood be spilled on field, 
on glade and glen, 

And this denied, while British troops 
beset on every side, 

And others hastening o’er the crested 
ocean wide, 

We must regard in 
needless war, 

And their appeal from Jesus to the 
bloody Thor.” 


fact declaring 


when all efforts to avert the 
earthly hell 

Proved vain and useless, naught 
mained for Boers to tell 

Except, “For Freedom we will 
though die in vain, 

But not submit to Britain’s wrongful 
rule again.” . 

But all appeals the Britons firm again 
refuse, 

And Boers are ready 

wrath, or ruse. 

cross the Natal line, 

British force is armed, 

To see it quick retire to Ladysmith, 
alarmed. 

They then lay siege to Kimberley, of 
diamond fame, 

Where dwells the troublous man who 
wears Saint Cecil’s name. 

The distant lion, on remotest borders 
found, 

Is frighted by a heavy thunder’s dead- 
ly sound, 

Which far transcends the rage of his 
most dreaded roar; 

His eyes can see but smoke, 
trembling shoulders o’er. 

Dundee and Elandslaagte saw 
Boers’ defeat, 

With British wounds and _ slaughter 
worse than Boers’ retreat. 
Rietfontein, too, was red with Boer 

and Briton blood, 
The dusty soil was moistened with the 
costly flood. 
Near Ladysmith the British were en- 
trapped and slain, 


And 


re- 


die, 


for the open 


They where 


his 


the 





Or taken captive in the shotted shell 
and rain. 

Twelve thousand Britons 
seiged at Ladysmith, 

vynere many perished in Disease’s and 
Hunger’s withe. 

Mafeking and Colenso heard the heavy 
guns, 

And Modder river with the Britons’ 
blood red runs. 

Stormberg beheld a thousand Britons 
quickly slain, 

Or captive taken by the Boers’ swift- 
moving train. 

And Buller at Tugela lost a thousand 
men. 

In many a British manor there was 
weeping then; 

And General Joubert 
his soldier Boers: 

“A heavy British fleet on Afric’s bor- 
ders moors. 

With countless troops and horses for 
their conquest war, 

For death and devastation which we 
so abhor, 

Bethinking of an error which I early 
made, ; 

Before the Cecii Rhodes and Jameson 
rash raid, 

When, differing from Kruger, thought 
I yet the more 

To yield unto the Uitlanders’ fast-fill- 
ing store. 

The raid convinced me that wise Kru- 
ger better knew 

The mischief that the mine adventur- 
ers would brew. 

How swiftly then ye rallied, at your 
country’s call! ; 

Two days sufficed to bring the Boer 

militia all 
bear upon 
evil bent, 

And quick repelled, whom should have 
been to prison sent. 

The evil of our long forbearance now 
is clear, 

As we behold the British 
drawing near. 

In face of these, be strong and quit 
ye all like men, 

As did ye in that day, so ye shall do 
again. 

Recall brave Pieter Retief, whom Pre- 
torius found 

Impaled upon a stake, firm-driven in 
the ground, 


were be- 


thus addressed 


To six hundred men, on 


transports 
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With five and sixty followers, faithful 
e’en in death, 

There, Freedom’s sentinels, impaled 
where Summer’s breath 

Their lifeless forms would dessicate 
and mummify, 

And Autumn’s sighing breath would 
weeping pass them by. 


Such were the savage Zulus’ crimes, | 


and Briton sides 

With Treachery’s stake of torture, 
which so near abides. 

The High Commissioner, Alf. Milner, 
at the Cape, 

With Britons late has plotted, 
affairs to shape, 

And Chamberlain, colonial secretaire of 
State, 


our 


Upon the diamond king just now pre- | 


fers to wait. 
In ninety-three he said, ‘““Not ours to 
interfere, 


We have no right to force our ways 


on Kruger here, 

And all our secretaries have admitted 
this, 

And war with him to 
would be amiss. 


War would be serious as war was ever | 


waged, 
By 
would be outraged.” 


But now by wealth and power Rho- 
desian is he changed, 

Or else his once sane mind is hopeless- 
ly deranged. 

Now to your nightly tents. 
a blest repose, 

Ere tinted Matin calls to 
heavier blows.” 


Be yours 


The paling hues of Southern Afric’s 
yellow skies, 

Put forth in twinkling gaze a thousand 
glistening eyes, 

While kindly Night bent o’er the tired, 
sleeping men, 


Who hardly heard the weary sentinels’ 


“Amen.” 
And ere the sun awoke in slumber’s 
quiet bed, 
Joubert’s soldiers were toward 
other triumphs led. 
When Buller boldly led his men tow- 
ard Spienkop, 
He said, “This time there'll 
turning 


Great 


be no 


back or stop.” 


force reforms 


which all sense of right and law | 


strike yet) 


| Then on he hurried ‘neath the veil of 

tired Night, 

| And seized the post without the trying 

| need of fight; 

{But soon beheld, unto his dread and 

dire dismay, 

From higher hills were guns directed 
in his way; 

So when the sun went down, to Night 
again he prayed, 

And o’er his still retreat her darkest 
robe was laid. 

Meanwhile more men from Britain 
landed on the coast, 

Who of their certain triumph loudly 
made their boast. 

Few were the Boers ‘gainst Britain’s 
ten to one. 

No need to stint the drops, 
mighty rivers run, 
And lordly Roberts lords it 
Free State field, 
’Gainst Burgher love and home the 
British heart is steeled. 
He met the valiant Cronje with his 
gallant few, 

Where hill and dale gave help to this 
commander new. 

Fierce was the fight agaipst the Brit- 
ish thousands strong, 

Ere Courage yielded to the boasting 
Britsh throng. 

Few were his guns, and small while 
cannon on him roared, 
And from the jaws of Hell the deadly 
missiles poured. 
“Avenged Majuba,”’ loudly 
conquerors cry, 
For vengeance, Britain licked the lip 
and steeled the eye, 

Bloemfontein, unprotected, to the Bri- 
tons fell, 

Within whose quiet streets the victors 

| chose to dwell; 

The while her faithful president, the 
stalwart Steyn, 

Is joined to Christian Kruger ’cross 
the Transvaal line. 

And freedom-loving Britain claims the 
Orange State, 

Destroys a free republic—such is Free- 
dom’s fate. 

Awhile Jehovah heard the embattled 
farmers’ prayers, 

But soon for heavier guns and greater 

numbers cares. 

Britain, warring ’gainst 

struggling farmers few, 


where 


o’er the 


then the 


Great the 
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Is sight that dims the eyes—the world’s 
fair cheeks bedew. 

With Ladysmith by General Buller 
next relieved, 

Great Britain’s losses are in part at 
least retrieved, 

And Joy’s unchecked acclaim 
rolls old England o’er, 

And Gladness’ sweetest strains is sung 
from shore to shore. 

With Cronje vilely sent to St. Helena’s 
Isle, 

The Briton well may rest, 
weeks beguile. 

But Death takes General Joubert from 
his brave command, 

And Sadness sets her gloom upon the 

Burghers’ land. 

Johanna took the word and woke the 
plaintive song, 

And voiced the mighty pain 
wrung the weary throng: 


loud 


the weary 


that | 


“Woe, woe, are we, great Joubert in 
our midst is dead, 


He who ’gainst savage and ’gainst Bri- | 


tons led; 

Disease the only foeman 
touch his life, 

Our army leaving headless, 
now his wife, 

Haul down the flag to half-mast, 
the colors trail, 


that 


widowed 


let 


The greatest of commanders lies be-| 


fore us pale. 

Not bursting shell could touch him, 
nor the rifle ball, 

He hath departed only at Jehovah’s 
call. 


The Lord the good hath given, and he | 


takes away, 

He clotheth us with weeping, this fair 
autumn day. 

For beauty he gives ashes, heaviness | 
for joy; 

In place of gladness we the garb of 
grief employ. 

We shall not look upon his noble like 
again, 

In wisdom strong and weighty, as in 
his life was plain.” 


Thus the saddened Boers bore to his| 


grave their dead, 

While many a pious prayer was to 
Jehovah said. 

And giant Kruger left—the mightiest 
oak of all, 


could | 


| Felt o’er his form to close the Night’s 

} mysterious pall. 

With many a moaning word, his com- 
rade forth he bore, 

His iron eye and brow more wrinkled 
than before. 

’Mid all this grief and mourning, Queen 
Victoria sent 
Condolence to the widow, 
prisoners went 
To torrid St. Helena’s dreaded, barren 

isle, 
Expressing human 
was for style. 
| While Roberts sent to exile Cronje’s 
noble men, 
Condolence he sent 
exile then, 
These forms they deem are better than 
} the deeds of right, 
So ritual for righteousness 
the moral sight. 
|The dying Joubert wished that Louis 
Botha be 


while the 


hate—condolence 


Kruger—hasting 





obscures 


| Appointed in his place to battle for 


the free. 

| Lord Roberts, with two hundred thou- 
sand men, well armed, 

Could not prevent the Boers nearby 
escape unharmed, 

| And soon the battle boomed before 
Lord Roberts’ eyes, 

And guns and many men became the 
Burghers’ prize. 


| 


|The Boers in ambush in a spruit by 
Bushman’s roads, 

| Destroyed or took the foe’s supplies 

by wagon loads; 

A hundred laden for the Britons’ easy 
fare, 

| With officers and many men who per- 
ished there. 

And Bloemfontein, where lordly Rob- 
erts proudly rides, 

| By Boers is threatened now from dis- 

tant kop’s steep sides, 

| They seize the springs from 

Bloemfontein’s masters drink, 

| Ere British pride and greed 

| gather time to think; 

And Colonel Plumer’s rush, Mafeking 
to relieve, 

Met losses greater than could patient 

months retrieve. 

Kimberley Methuen 

fifty men; 

counting up 

hardly glory 


which 


could 


Near captured 


his could 


then. 


But, killed, 
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At Raddersburg, almost in General 
Roberts’ sight, 

Five companies were captured, 
with aid of night, 

Rejoicing General Botha, while 
soldiers neared 

Bloemfontein, to the Free Staters, as 
life endeared. 

Then Roberts spread a net—with forty 
thousand strong, 

He sought indeed to take four thou- 
sand Boers along; 

But there escaped, with many wagon 
loads of corn; 

The British saw them trekking toward 
the rising morn, 

And deep chagrined, as horse on fallen 

horses fell, 

devastation changed the Free 

State to a hell, 

As toward the river Vaal, retreating 
burghers hied, 

Pursued by Britain’s horsemen—ten to 


nor 


his 


Their 


one they ride, 





But oft awhile repulsed by stubborn 
farmer foes, 

And sometimes silent Ambush dealt 
them heavy blows. ; 
Jehovah heard the prayers by British 

chaplains read, 
And oft the pious Boer was numbered 
with the dead. 
On May eighteen, besieged Mafeking 
was relieved, 
And mighty England wild with joy 
the news received. 
Phlegmatic London revelled 
summer night, 
While cheers and bands and banners 
told their wild delight, 
Lord mayor led the crowd and sung 
“God Save the Queen;” 
Though what her danger was 
hardly now be seen. 
PERRY MARSHALL. 
New Salem, Franklin Co., Mass. 


all the 


can 





THE SATISFIED MUSICAL ENTER- 
PRISE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Mr. Bismark Ferris, manager and 


leader of the Satisfied Musical Enter- 


| 1898, when it was started. 


prise, writes us from Texas that he is 


having great success with his work. 
His band caters for and secures, not 
only the largest portion of Negro pat- 
ronage in the states of Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, but also much white trade. Mr. 
Ferris’ Enterprise is well named, not 
that he wishes the public to think that | 


“Satisfied” applies to the members of 


his company; it means, rather, that | 


they never fail to satisfy their listen- | 


ers. | 

The Satisfied Musica] Enterprise is 
comprised of men who are proficient 
all 


are soloists of marked ability. 


whom 
Mr. 
Elbert Gooden has had fifteen years’ 


in their profession, of 


experience as violin soloist, and has 
been associated with Mr. ‘Ferris for 
Mr. Vernia Johnson, a 
He 
Satisfied Band since 


Mr, Elbert 


four years. 


baritone-trombone _ soloist. has 


been with the 


Gains is a harp and guitar soloist, and 
he also has been with the band since 
Mr. W. M. 
flute and piccolo soloist; Messrs, G. 
T. Wimberly, A. F. Frazier, and B. A. 


its organization. Shaw, 


Jackson, all drummers, have associated 
the 
Mr. 
Mr. 


themselves more recently with 


Satisfied Musical Enterprise. 
Jackson is the youngest member. 
Ferris, himself, is a clarionet soloist. 


The Satisfied Musical Enterprise is, 


| Without exception, the finest thing of 


its kind in its particular community. 


They are doing remarkably well in 


satisfying the public and we wish 


them continued success. 
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OR 


THE MAN AND THE HOUR 


BY ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE 








When President Roosevelt issued his 
Draconian decree discharging with- 
out honor and without trial of any 
kind one hundred and_ “sixty-seven 
soldiers of the 25th U. S. Infantry on 
a mere presumption or suspicion of 
their guilt in the matter of the now 
famous Brownsville affray, and took 
himself off to Panama, he evidently 
supposed that he had made an end of 
the business. But everybody knows to- 
day, including his high and mighty 
self, that he did not make an end of 
the ugly business, but quite the con- 
trary. For no single act of his since 
he became president of the United 
States has so stirred the country from 
ocean to ocean, and from the gulf to 
the lakes, as this autocratic and un- 
just order of his in relation to the 
Black battalion. 

The colored people in all parts of 
the country, almost to a man, felt the 
monstrous injustice of the president’s 
Draconian order as a blow dealt to 
the whole race. In every part of the 
country they cried out against this 
wanton abuse of executive authority, 
which had singled out members of a 
long suffering and oppressed race, for 
what seemed to them cruel and un- 
meritted severity and punishment, be- 
fore the guilt of the discharged sol- 
diers had been ascertained by legal 
methods, guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion to every American citizen ac- 
cused of crime, regardless of his race 
or color. In addition to the instant 
and universal outburst of indignant 
protest by the colored people against 
the sweeping and summary injustice 
of the order of discharge, the out- 
burst of indignant criticism from the 
press of the North was hardly less 
notable and impressive. And this re- 


gardless of political party differences 
among the astonished and remonstrant 
newspapers, east and west alike, 
which refused to approve and applaud 
the arbitrary act of the president. 
From the sixth of November until 
the third of December, when Congress 
met, the indignant protest of the col- 
ored people gathered volume and 
power, and during those exciting four 
weeks the indignant criticism of the 
of the North gained in volume 
The Constitutional 
League, of which Mr. Johu E. Mil 
holland is the soul and the actual 
head, had in the meantime investigated 
by its agents the alleged facts on 
which the president had based his 
order of discharge and had found them 
false, or else wholly wanting in proof. 
The situation was critical, for the 
hour of a great opportunity had struck, 
in which to try these alleged facts, 
and the justice and constitutionality 
of the autocratic order of the president 
at the same time. The hour had ar- 
rived; ‘would the man arrive also to 
meet it in the nick of time, and so 
convert their potent conjunction in the 
life of a race and in the life of the 
Republic, too, into an event of dram- 
atic and far-reaching historic interest 
and importance? “Wanted,” spoke 
the Hour, entering from one wing of 
the national stage, “wanted a man to 
match me.” And forthwith there ap- 
peared from the opposite wing, as if 
by magic, the very man for whom she 
called: a royal man from the head of 
him to the feet of him, a brave man 
in every inch of his tall stature, a true 
man in every thought of his powerful 
mind: a great man, worthy and wil- 
ling to meet the call of duty; the man 
|for the hour, Joseph Benson Foraker, 


press 


and power also. 
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a senator of the Republic from the 
great State of Ohio. 

Congress had hardly convened on 
the third of December, when the im- 
mense value of Senator Foraker’s 
championship of the cause of the 167 
soldiers discharged by the president’s 
Draconian order became immediate- 
ly apparent. A less able, resourceful 
and resolute man might have blun- 
ered at this initial stage of the strug 


HON. ARCHIBA 
gle on the floor of the Senate. For 
he had opposed to him, bent on bring- 
ing to naught any action of his in- 
tended to redress the wrong done to 
those 167 soldiers by the president, 
the president himself and his adroit 
and able defenders in that body. Even 
as it was, ready and alert as Senator 
Foraker was, the administration, 


through Senator Penrose of Pennsylva- 


nia, anticipated by a trick the resolution 
of the senator from Ohio calling upon 
the Secretary of War for full in- 
formation relating to the Brownsville 
affray, together with all the facts bear- 
ing upon the history of the 25th U. S. 
Infantry in possession of the War De- 
partment, by another resolution, re- 
questing the president, “if not incom- 
patible with the public interest,” to 





LD H. GRIMKE. 


send to the Senate full information 
concerning the dismissal of the 167 
soldiers. 

It was a sorry parliamentary trick 
on the part of the administration, this 
attempt through the Penrose resolu- 
tion, to divert and possibly to block en- 
tirely the threatened investigation on 
the part of the Senate, foreshadowed 
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And here 
started the 
over the 


by the Foraker resolution. 
is the resolution, which 
struggle in the Senate 
Brownsville affray: 

Mr. Foraker’s Resolution. 

“Resolved, “That the Secretary of 
War be, and is hereby, directed to 
furnish the Senate copies of all official 
letters, telegrams, reports, orders, etc., 
filed in the War Department in connec- 
tion with the recent discharge of the 
enlisted men of Companies B, C and 
D, 25th United States Infantry, to 
gether with a complete list of the men 
discharged, showing the record of 
each, the amount of retained pay (un- 
der Section 1281, Revised Statutes), if 
any, to the credit of each man at the 
time of his discharge; the ruling of 
the War Department, if any has been 
made in this or any other similar case, 
as to the effect upon his right to such 
retained pay, and also the ruling of the 
War Department, if any has been made 
in this or any similar case, as to the 
effect of such discharge upon the right 
of an enlisted man to retire on three- 
fourths pay, with an allowance for 
subsistence and clothing (under sec 
tion 1260, of the Revised Statutes), anil 
his right to enter a national soldiers’ 
home (under section 4821); his right 
to be buried in a national cemetery 
(under section 4878); and his right to 
receive transportation and subsistenc¢ 
from place of discharge to his home 
as provided for in section 1290; also, 
a complete history of the 25th Regi- 
ment from the time of its muster-in 
to the date of the discharge of Com- 
panies B, C and D.” 

The precipitancy of the administra- 
tion in getting in its obstructive work 
before the Senate had organized for 
the session compelled Senator Foraker 
to offer his resolution as a substitute 
to the Penrose resolution. And this 
he did. 


Thus promptly did Senator Foraker 
lock horns with the administration. 
The contest between the contending 
forces on the floor of the Senate wait- 
ed for no preliminaries, but was pre- 
cipitated at once during the first mo- 
ments of the opening session of Con 
gress. And for six weeks thereafter 
it occupied the centre of the national 
stage in a series of fierce and brilliant 


parliamentary engagements between 
Senator Foraker, almost single-handed 
and alone, and the combined strength 
of administration senators reinforced 
by the almost solid strength of the 
southern wing of the Democratic party 
in the upper branch of the national 
legislature. Although one in the 
great debate, Senator Foraker 
speedily proved himself a_ host, 
outmatching in knowledge of the 
subject and the law applicable to the 
situation, and in unrivalled powers of 
exposition, argument and eloquence, 
the whole administrative forces 
backed up at intervals by special mes- 
from the president and _ his 
pliant secretary of war. 

As the administration party in the 
Senate could not balk Senator For- 
aker in his purpose, both the Penrose 
and the Foraker’ resolutions were 
passed by that body, and the president 
and the secretary of war began the 
preparation of their respective reports 
in compliance therewith. Two weeks 
after the passage of these resolutions 
the president and the _ secretary of 
war transmitted their joint reports to 
the Senate, the former supplementing 
the same with a special message of 
extraordinary vehemence of denuncia- 
tion of the 167 soldiers involved in the 
unjust and cruel consequences of his 
arbitrary order, discharging them 
without honor and without trial of any 
sort, and on a mere presumption of 
their guilt on the part of the auto 
cratic head of the army. 

With the this re- 
port and the special accom- 
panying it from the White House, Sen- 
ator Foraker made his second master- 
ly move on the senatorial chess-board 
in the form of a resolution authorizing 
the committee on military affairs to 
inquire into the facts in the Browns- 
ville and report thereon by bill 
or otherwise. The resolution reads as 
follows: 


sages 


transmission of 


message 


case, 


“Resolved, That if the committee on 
Military affairs deem it necessary, in 
connection with the consideration of 
the message of the president in regard 
to resolutions Nos. 180 and 181, to take 
further testimony to establish all the 
facts connected with the discharge of 
members of Companies B, C and D., 
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Twenty-fifth U. S. Infantry, that it be, 
and hereby is, authorized to send for 
persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and report thereon, by bill or 
otherwise.” 

Subsequently Senator Foraker so 
amended this resolution as to make 
the investigation contemplated by it 
mandatory upon the committee on 
military affairs. 

At this stage in the unfolding pur- 
pose of the great champion of the 
Black Battalion, the day arrived for 
the adjournment of the senate during 
the holiday recess, a period of about 
two weeks. This was a long time to 
let the subject sleep, and for senators 
to slumber over it. As this was no 
part of the plan of the great man, who 
had the matter in charge, to let the 
subject sleep and the Senate to slum- 
ber over it, he got possession of the 
floor on the last day before the be- 
ginning of the two weeks’ recess, and 
held it for two glorious hours, during 
which he dissected with a master hand 
the joint reportof the President and 
the secretary of war and the _ specia! 
message of the former on the same 
With the trained powers of a 
lawyer he reviewed and analyzed the 
statements and the alleged facts, th¢ 

precedents recited in the 
He had the sixty-four articles 
end to disprove 

Presideut that 
as com- 


great 


so-called 
report. 
of war at his fingers’ 
the pretension of the 
he possessed the legal right 
mander-in-chief of the Army to dis- 
charge summarily from the service 
any soldier without first giving such 
soldier a trial by court marital. Strik- 
ing his desk with clenched hand, the 
great orator and lawyer declared in 
tones which rang through the cham- 
ber that “Congress never intended 
that the constitutional powers of the 
President as commander-in-chief should 
be unrestrained and unlimited. Con- 
gress has declared emphatically upon 
every occasion that there shall be no 
arbitrary exercise of power by the 
President. In drawing up the articles 
of war and presenting the methods 
of punishment of soldiers, Congress 
left nothing to the discretion of any 
Officer, not even the commander-in- 
chief.” 

A speech such as the one made by 
Senator Foraker on December 20th, 


last neither the Senate nor the country 
would forget within two weeks. The 
speech had made it impossible for 
the subject to sleep in the White 
House or in any other house in this 
broad land the while, or for senators 
to slumber over it during the holiday 
recess, either. The Brownsville affray 
was the liveliest topic of conversation 
in the Capital when Congress ad- 
journed, and continued so until the 
beginning of the new year, thanks to 
the foresight and courage and unrival- 
ed powers of debate of the _ senior 
senator from Ohio. 

The fire of the great debate flamed 
afresh soon after the re-opening of 
Congress at the beginning of the new 
year. Senator Lodge, the leader of 
the President’s forces in the Senate, 
obtained the floor and made a speech 
in support of his chief, arguing for 
an hour the question in its purely 
legal aspects. He tried very hard to 
prove that the President was vested 
with the constitutional and legal right 
and power to do exactly he had 
done in respect to the 167 soldiers dis- 
charged by him without honor and 
trial of any kind, merely on a presump- 
tion of their guilt, and that he was in 
no way accountable to the Senate for 
his act. Senator Lodge offered in ad- 
dition a substitute resolution which, 
while it called for an investigation of 
the facts of the recognized the 
constitutionality and justice of the 
order of discharge. Senator Foraker 
was instantly on his feet at the con- 
clusion of the argument of the senior 
senator from Massachusetts, and met 
it point by point as only great 
lawyer and a past grand master of de- 
bate could have met it. At every point 
of his attack he pierced the lines of 
his opponent and carried every position 
occupied by him with a weight of 
authority and reasoning which left 
nothing in possession of the Massa- 
chusetts statesman but his dogged 
determination to stand by the Presi- 
dent right or wrong. 

The President, who at the opening 
of the great debate in the Senate, had 
evinced the most absolute cocksure- 
ness in the unassailable charac- 
ter and strength of his_ position, 
began presently to waver and 
to show weakness under 


as 


case, 


a 


signs of 
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tremendous 
Positions 


the steady and 
mering of Senator Foraker. 


which the autocratic head of the army | 


had once deemed impregnable to at- 
tack, he saw weakening and crum- 
bling under the _ terrific fire 
of his great antagonist. These posi- 
tions needed to be strengthened, and 
so meanwhile the President dispatched 
Assistant Attorney-General Purdy to 
Brownsville to take testimony. When 
the man of law had filled his green 
baize bag to the bursting point with 
exparte testimony, the President sent 
the contents of the green baize bag 
to the Senate, with a special message 
on the conclusive value of the same. 
But again Senator Foraker’s batteries 
swept into line and poured into the 
reinforced positions of the President 
the hottest sort of shot and _ shell, 
shooting to pieces the new lines of 
defence and leaving the Presidential 
positions no- stronger than before Mr. 
Purdy had gathered the new material 
and built them into the weakened lines 
of the boasted, impregnable front of 
the President’s breastworks, thrown 
up between him and the consequences 
of his acts as commander-in-chief by 
his interpretation of the constitution 
and the articles of war. Said Senator 
Foraker in thunder tones, “I want 
these men who have been accused of 
murder, mutiny and treason to have 
their day in court, where they may 
have a chance to defend themselves. 
This they have not had up to the pres- 
ent time. The evidence submitted 
here today is all ex parte and taken 
behind closed doors, and 
standing the fact that the President 
seems to think so highly of it, I 
not regard it as sufficient or in 
sense conclusive. In fact, it 

emphasizes the necessity in my mind 
for a real investigation into all of the 
facts. What I am trying to do now 
is to secure a hearing for these ac: 
cused men. When we have ascer- 
tained all of the facts I expect to have 
something to say, and I expect to say 
it in no uncertain terms.” 

The President at this stage of the 
struggle struck his colors on one of 
his original positions and surrendered 
it without terms to Senator Foraker 
and the forces led by him. This was 
the formal recission of that part of 


any 
only 


* 
han.- | his 


of | 


notwith- | 


of discharge, 
167 soldiers the 
in any capacity 
national govern- 


Draconian order 
which denied to the 
right of employment 
whatever under the 
ment. 

From the first to 
the struggle in the Senate, Senator 
Foraker stood firmly, uncompromis- 
ingly for the sacred right of the 167 
colored soldiers to be heard in their 
own defence before they were con- 
demned and punished. Here is a 
noble passage on this point from his 
great speech closing the debate, which 
the children in our schools ought to 
learn by heart and declaim for long 
years to come, the better to keep alive 
in the Republic the grand principles 
of justice and liberty and fair play 
which flow like rich red blood through 
its whole splendid length: 

“Mr. President, there is another lim- 
itation upon the power of the Presi- 
dent, and that is the sprit of Ameri- 
institutions that runs through all 
our legislation and all our _ political 
relations—the spirit that every man 
somewhere and sometime and in some 
manner shall have his day in court 
when charged with crime. That, Mr. 
President, has been the law of the 
wrold from the beginning of civiliza- 
tion. 

I am reminded of the trial of Paul 
before Agrippa. You remember that 
Festus reported the case of Paul to 
Agrippa, and that he declined to pun- 
ish him or to find him guilty of any of- 
until he had a chance to be 
I read verses 14, 15, and 16 of 
chapter of the Acts 


the last day of 


can 


fense 
heard. 
the twenty-fifth 


of the Apostles: 
do | 


And when they had been there 
Festus declared Paul’s 
the King, saying: There 
man left in bonds by 


14. 
many 
cause 


days, 
unto 
is a certain 
Felix. 

15. About whom, when I was at Je- 
rusalem, the chief priests and _ the 
elders of the Jews informed me, de- 
siring to have judgment against him. 

16. To whom I answered, It is not 
the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which 
is accused have the accusers face to 
face, and have license to answer for 
himself concerning the crime laid 


{against him. 
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Mr. 


of 


That, President, has ever been 
the law every civilized and every 
Christian country in all the history of 
the world. No man shall be convicted 
of crime until after he has been per- 
mitted to face his accusers and cross- 
examine the Is it possible 
that we, in this twentieth century, with 
our boasted constitutional liberty, are 
behind the Romans of two thousand 
years ago? No; it is elementary, and 
when in the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution it was proved that life 
liberty or property should not be taken 
without due process of law, and then 
the Army and Navy were excepted 
from that provision, the Congress, 
recognizing the incongruity of such a 
provision with the spirit of liberty 
and the nature of our institutions, pro- 
vided that the enlisted man should 
have due process of law, should have 
a right to trial. 

What is due 
of law 


witnesses. 


law? Due 
more than 

according 
Con- 


process of 
is nothing 
heard and punished 
law of the land, and 
made a law of the land for the 
enlisted man who had been put out- 
side the provision of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. That law 
made by Congress has continued 
until this day. Does any man need 
to be told that anything in conflict with 
the spirit of American liberty and 
American justice and American right 
is un-American? Shall a man who has 
served his country for twenty-six 
years, who has borne the flag of this 
nation in battle always to victory, who 
has an honorable record—as honorable 
as any man in the public service, from 
the President down to the lowest— 
be disgraced before the world, branded 
as a criminal, without being given a 
chance somewhere to say to an author 
ity authorized to hear him, “I am not 
guilty; I have not committed this of- 
fense,” and prove his contention if he 
can? If such is the law, it is a shame 
and a disgrace to the American 
ple. 

It was because of this spirit of our 
institutions that the Congress care- 
fully provided, and all the more 
carefully because enlisted men in the 
Army are under officers who have a 
certain measure of very autocratic 
power; under officers frequently far 


process 
being 
to the 


sress 


so 


so 


peo- 


so 


removed from courts of justice and 


from those to whom the enlisted men 
could appeal if their rights were be- 
ing taken away from them. For such 
reasons has the Congress provided that 
every man in the Army who is 
charged with a crime shall have a 
right to be tried before a court-martial, 
shall have a right to come and present 
his defense, if he claims to have one. 

All these men claim to have a de- 
fense. I do not know whether their 
defense is good or not. That remains 
to seen. I am not going to be 
drawn into a discussion of the merits 
of this testimony, although by other 
Senators there has been much discus- 
sion of that character. [ am confining 
myself to the great, broad question 
that applies to white men as well as 
to black men. I am not going to be- 
little and dwarf this question of con- 
stitutional power on the one side and 
constitutional right and liberty on the 
other by introducing the race prob- 
lem or any other question that would 
belittle it. It is a great, broad, living 
question, and we should deal with it 
with a sense of that fact.” 

Here is his keen and masterly 
analysis of the charges, records and 
facts presented by the President, War 
Department and Senators in relation 
to the 25th U. S. Infantry. It was un- 
answered. It is unanswerable: 

“Now, Mr. President, that is not all. 
They sent to us in the President’s 
message what purports to be a history 
of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, and the 
Sentor from South Carolina (Mr. Till- 
man) in his speech the other day— 
and he must not take exception to the 
fact that I take exception to something 
that was said by one who is assisting, 
as he announced, in the trial of this 
case—the Senator took occasion to say 
that the record sent to the Senate by 
the President of the United States as 
an exhibit to his message shows that 
these discharged men are a set of 
brutal, murderous, cutthroats, or 
something like that. I can not quote 
his language exactly, but that is the 
effect of it. I know he used the word 
“cutthroats” and I know he used the 
word “brutal,” and I know he used 
the word “murderous.” How many 


be 


| other adjectives he employed I do not 


recall. That is what he said. Other 
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Scnators have spoken to the same 
effect. Quite a number have told us 
that they were vicious, that they were 
brutal, that they ought to be called 
the “Bloody Twenty-fifth,” and so forth 
and so on. 


Let me call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that not a single man of 
the 167 discharged had anything what- 
ever to do with any one of the of- 
fenses recited in this record of the 
Twenty-fifth—not one of them—nor 
did any one of the companies of this 
battalion have anything to do with 
any shooting affray in all the forty 
years this regiment has been in ex 
istence. Let me analyze this record. 
It is set out here with great particu 
larity, and I call the attention of every 
Senator to it. In this record, at page 
315, is given first an official account of 
the shooting affair at Sturgis City, 
Dak. I can not read it. It is not 
necessary. There was a shooting af 
fray, denominated properly by that 
name. One man was shot and killed, 
and it was a murder, and there was 
no excuse for it, and | would not stand 
here to extenuate to the extent of one 
iota the crime committed by the men 
who did that shooting; and yet there 
were extenuating and provoking causes 
that led to it. But let it stand as mur- 
der committed by those men. But 
who were those men? They all be- 
longed to Company H, of the Twenty 
fifth Infantry. Not one of them be- 
longed to Company B, C or D, and that 
happened in 1885, twenty-two years 
ago. Every man connected with that 
shooting long ago was mustered out 
of the service, soon after they had 
been tried and convicted for that 
crime. 

But, while I will not stop to read 
that, let me in justice to this much- 
abused regiment, read what Gen. Al- 
fred H. Terry saw fit to say in his of- 
ficial report on that subject. At page 
359 of Senate Document 155 there will 
be found his official report. He was 
the commanding officer. He said: 
had much experience with 
troops, and I, have always 
found them as well behaved and 
amenable to discipline as any white 
treops that we have. The characteris- 
tic submissiveness of their race is 


I have 
Colored 


as 


manifested in the readiness with which 
they yield to military control. 

They are much more temperate than 
our white troops, and crime and dis- 
orders resulting from intoxication are 
comparatively rare among them. 

Passing over a few paragraphs, he 
says, further: 

1 take it for granted that in the 
Territory of Dakota the keeping of 
houses of ill-fame is prohibited by law, 
but notwithstanding the law there are 
in the town two brothels which would 
appear to have established for 
the express purpose of catering to 
the and pandering to the pas- 
sions of the Colored troops, for they 
with Colored: prosti- 

and mulattoes. 


been 
taste 
are “stocked” 
tutes—negresses 

They are, I am assured, places of 
the vilest character, and it was at one 
of them that the affray of September 
19 occurred. Had no such place ex- 
isted it is most probable that any af- 
fray would have occurred, and if the 
people of Sturgis City suffer such 
places to exist they must, I submit, 
expect the natural result of their ex- 
istence—frequent broils, and from 
time to time the commission of the 
most serious crimes. And I submit 
further that until the people of the 
town shall have suppressed these dens 
which equally debauch the troops of 
the post and threaten their own safety, 
they will not be in a position to ask 
the Government to change its garri- 
son. 

Now, that is 
shooting. There 
do not pretend 


one. There 
was a 


to 


was a 
man killed. IL 
extenuate or to 
apologize for it. Only as an act of 
justice I read what the commanding 
officer said about it, and every man 
knows that we never had in the 
United States service a more conser- 
vative, conscientious, and capable 
man to judge honestly than Alfred H. 
Terry, a major-general of the volun- 
teers during the civil war and a brig- 
adier-general at the time when this 
shooting affray occurred. 

Moreover, there was a board ap- 
pointed in that case. Did the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by order, 
discharge somebody because of that 
shooting? No; they convened a board 
of inquiry and they investigated it. 
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There was the same effort there to | 
conceal as is charged here, but when | 
the trial came on the guilty parties | 
were discovered. The testimony es- 
tablished the guilt, and they were all 
brought to punishment. 

What is the next case? One of 
these bloody shooting affrays, the only | 
one that any one of the companies of 
this battalion had anything to do with. 
It happened at San Carlos, in Arizona. | 
It was not a shooting scrape at all, | 
but a where some men of Com- 
pany C got into a sort of fist fight | 
with some of the Indians stationed | 
at that agency, and the soldiers got 
the better of the Indians and beat | 
them up pretty badly with clubs; but 
there was no shooting. Nobody was 
armed on either side. There was noth- | 
ing in connection with that occurrence | 
that has not occurred a hundred times 
in connection with white companies 
and white regiments. I pass that by 
as not worthy of any further com- 
ment. 

MR. SPOONER. 
identified in that case punished. 

MR. FORAKER. Certainly. And} 
now the Senator suggests to my mind 
an important point. I said here the 
other day that if, out of the 170 men 
then belonging to this battalion sta- 
tioned at Fort Brown, 16 to 20 of the 
number had organized a raid, had 
plotted a shooting up of the town, and 
then carried it out in the way indicat 
ed, of necessity they must have acces- 
sories before and accessories after the 
fact; and it seemed to me utterly im- 
possible that a crime of such magni- 
tude, with many men engaged in 
it, could be carried out in the way 
indicated and they or some of them 
not be discovered by anybody. 

But it is said the Colored men were 
in a conspiracy and they would not 
discover them. It is conceded that the 
white officers—the commissioned offi- 
cers—were not in the plot. They 
were present. Immediately after the 
firing commenced they repaired to the 
barracks and saw the men formed in 
Jine, and stood by while the roll was 
called. It has been said that the roll 
was carelessly called. I do not think 
so. I know enough of what the facts 
are to believe that it was carefully 


case 


The 
and 


men were 


sO 





|commissioned officers 


|the roll, and that they 


| from 
| were being 


called and every man was there, and 
that the roll was practically called 
before the firing ceased, and that the 
stood by the 
side of the orderlies who were calling 
were on the 
alert, especially to see anybody who 
be approaching from the city, 
which point they thought they 
attacked. No commis- 
sioned officer saw anybody come and 
join the ranks. 

Does any one contend that sixteen 
or twenty men who had been 300 
yards, or whatever the distance may 


might 


| be, down in the town shooting up the 


town, in the state of excitement they 
would necessarily be under, could 


;}come after the firing rushing back to 


the garrison, pass around the _bar- 
racks, join the companies, and form 
in line in front of the barracks and 
not be detected by the commissioned 
officers or by the non-commissioned 
officers who called the roll? 

Mr. President, this may 
nothing in the final result,,but now 
it amounts to this: It is such an ex- 
traordinary thing that I was justified 
in saying, as I did the other day, that 
you may search the history of crim- 
inal jurisprudence in vain from the 
beginning of the world to this time 
to find anything like it successfully 
carried out with nobody to tell it, 
not a clew to be found to convict any 
one cf the men. You will search in 
vain for anything like it. At Sturgis 
City and at San Carlos and all the 
other places where the conspirators 
killed somebody they undertook to 
conceal their crime, but in every in- 
stance the crime was detected. Wit- 
nesses were found. They were found 
because the men were guilty. “Murder 
will out” today as much as when that 
was first announced. But so much for 
that. 

Now I come to another case, the 
third, the shooting at Winnemucca; 
and I want the attention of Senators, 
because I have a rather unpleasant 
duty to perform with respect to this 
alleged shooting. The resolutions of 
the Senate were sent to the War De- 
partment and to the President, call!- 
ing for all the facts relating to these 
discharges and calling for the history 


amount to 
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to be a history of the shooting at Win- 
nemuceca. The record of the shooting 
at Winnemucca, as shown by this 
record, consisted of a report made by 
S. W. Groesbeck, Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral of the United States Army; a 


recommendation by William R. Shaf- | 


ter, major-general commanding, two 
or three short affidavits, and a very 
extended sensational newspaper ac- 
count of the shooting. The upshot of 
it all, according to the report made 
by the Judge-Advocate-General 

this newspaper account, is that 
Companies B, C and D, but Companies 
Land M, of the Twenty-fifth, with 
Company K of the Twenty-fourth, 
were on their way to the Philippines. 
They stopped at this little place in 
Nevada, called Winnemucca, and the 
officers went from the train to get 
their suppers. It was about 7.30 in 
the evening. While they were getting 
their suppers a report was 
to them that there was a shooting af- 
fray occurring in a saloon. 
mediately repaired to it, but found 
that all the men who had been at the 
saloon had returned to the train. The 
newspaper account goes on to tell how 
the men went into that saloon, a lit- 
tle place 20 by 20 feet, which had a 
bar, with tables and chairs. 
could not have been very many 
in it. 
perhaps. They went in to get some 
refreshments, and they got into some 
kind of a squabble, and one of them 
whipped out his revolver, as the news- 
paper says, and shot the bartender and 
seriously wounded him. The troops 
were immediately inspected. 
guilty man could be found among 
them. No gun could be found that 
had been discharged and no revolver 
that had been discharged. The troops 
had to hurry on, although they were 
kept there some hours. In due time 
they went on board the transport at 
San Francisco; and when they were 
on the Pacific Ocean, without anybody 
to represent them, the Judge-Advocate 
General 
sent to Winnemucca, and he there goi 


an ex parte statement, such as had 


been published in the newspapers; 


; l 
of this regiment. In response we got, | 
among other things, what purported | 


and | 
not | 
the War Department having reference 


brought | 
They im-| 
| quartermaster of the Twenty-fifth 
}of Capt. Samuel 
There | 


men | 
They seemed like a good many | 


No | 


who makes this report was | 





his report was made in accordance 
with that. General Shafter, review- 
ing that report, recommended that 
these companies be fined to the extent 


|of $250, and there the record sent us 
| stops. 


Well, I read it over and I thought I 


| would like to know whether that fine 


was paid. Somehow or other it seem- 
ed to me that possibly something had 
been omitted, and so I wrote to the 
Secretary of War calling his atten- 
tion to this state of the records and 
inquiring whether or not there were 
any more correspondence or orders 
and documents of any kind on file in 


to this shooting. 
In answer to that in due time I re- 
ceived the following, inclosed in a let 
ter from the Secretary of War, giving 
additional information in regard to 
that shooting. I ask that it may be 
printed in full in my remarks as a 
part of the same. 
MR. FORAKER: 
the report by George B. 
Advocate-General, on 
also a report by Capt. A. 


I call attention to 
Davis, Judge- 
this subject; 
B. Shattuck, 
In- 
fantry at that time, and also a report 
P. Lyon, captain of 
one of the companies. I want to read 
some of this. All this was omitted, 
Mr. President, for some reason, when 
we were given an account of the 
shooting at Winnemucca. We were 
given an account which showed that 
colored soldiers had done the shoot- 
ing. Now, what does this say? Cap- 
tain Shattuck in making a report on 
the subject, dated at Fort Niobrara, 
Nebr., April 30, 1903, says what I shall 
read. The regiment had gone to the 
Philippines and had returned when 


| he was called upon for this report. 


Fort Niobrara, Nebr., 


April 30, 1903. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions 
from your office I have the honor to 
submit the following report relative 
to the affair at Winnemucca, Nev. The 
train bearing Companies L and M, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, and K, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, arrived at this town 
about dark June 29, 1899. The ma- 
jority of the officers, myself included, 


and | proceeded to the nearest eating house 
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for supper. During the meal a citizen 
entered the room and reported that 
the soldiers had wrecked a saloon and 
man. 


shot a 


All the officers immediately left the | 


room, and I proceeded at once to the 
cars occupied by Company L, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, which company I com- 
manded. 
The men 
quiet and 
filled with citizens and more or 
excitement prevailed. In a few 
utes the commanding officer ordered 
form my company. It was 
formed outside the car, roll called, 
all were present, and the men were 
then carefully inspected by several of 
the citizens who claimed they could 
identify the men who had done the 
shooting. I accompanied them, ques- 
tioned the men, and gave all possible 
assistance to locate the guilty par 
ties. Sergeant Smith, an old soldier 
with an excellent record, was recog- 
nized as having been in the saloon. 
He admitted it, stated that he went 
there immediately upon the arrival of 
the train, sat at a table, had 
beer, paid for it, and returned to his 
car, and was in the car when the dis- 


orderly; the street was 
less 


min 


me to 


sonie 


who had fired the shot which had hita 


| citizen stopped and a new one begun 


| 
| 


were in or about the cars, | 


charge of firearms took place, and that | 


had no knowledge of the affair. 
His statements were corroborated, 
and he believed. His revolver 
and ammunition were examined. The 
revolver had not been fired and his 
ammunition was as issued. A privat« 
named Porter was also recognized 
baving been in the saloon. It was 
proven that he sat at the table with 
Sergeant Smith, and that the keer he 
had was paid for. 
have left the saloon before the trouble 
and shooting began. Neither man 
could give any information on _ the 
subject. Twice again the company 


he 


was 


| arrived 


| ferred 


as | 


who was said to have 
stolen some four bottles of beer. A 
white recruit, travelling in one of 
the cars occupied by Company L, said 
he was in the saloon at the time, had 
seen the man take the beer, and could 
recognize him. The company was 
again inspected by the sheriff, myself, 
and the said recruit. He could not 
identify the alleged thief. We were 
detained at Winnemucca some six 
hours. During the time men were 
quiet and orderly. I asked repeated 
questions of the various men; all dis- 
claimed any knowledge or participa- 
tion in the affair, and it was impos- 
sible to select any one as having been 
in the same. 


for a soldier 


engaged 


I did 
loon in 


go near the 
question, and know nothing 
as to its condition at any time. As 
the commanding officer of Company 
L., Twenty-fifth Infantry, and being 
at the time, it is only fair 
and just, both to myself and the men, 
to reply to certain statements in the 
report of the Judge-Advocate, especial- 
ly his “conclusions to the facts,” 
and which he states “of necessity rests 
upon ex parte information.” I am 
positive had he been present on the 
night in question he could never have 
at some of his conclusions. 
Company L was not allowed to leave 
its coaches in a body, as might be in- 
(p. 4, said report). The com- 
panies were recruited to an unusual 
size, and it did not take many color- 


not enter or Sa- 


present 


as 


|} ed soldiers, at about dark, to give the 


He also claimed to | 


| 20 


was formed outside the car and care- | 


fully inspected. No one could be 
identified as having been mixed up 
in the affair, and none of the alleged 
stolen articles were found. All the 
men to whom revolvers had been is- 
ned were fallen in, their revolvers 
spected by the sheriff and myself: 
‘e were found to have been fired. 
all ammunition was issued. 
-ntly the serach for soldier 


as 


the 





impression that the streets of Win- 
nemucca were crowded. Fewer still 
that said saloon was crowded—a room 
by 20, containing bar, table and 
chairs. Company L was the first 
company to be inspected. When its 
inspection was over, much _ surprise 
was evinced when it was learned that 
this was only one-third of the sol- 
diers present. I never heard a prob- 
able estimate as to the number of sol- 
diers in said _ saloon. When we 
reached Winnemucca, the men had 
their supper, the berths were made 
down, and I have always believed that 
only a comparatively few men left the 
train. The impression should not pre- 
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vail that men of Company K, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, were not allowed to 
leave the train at station. I was pres- 
ent and saw them. 

All soldiers, far as I 
conducted themselves well on such oc- 
casions. It a matter of talk in| 
the officers’ car, between officers and 
civilians, that a sergeant of this com- 
pany was the only person found on the | 
train whose revolver had been dis-| 
charged, evidently some time before, | 
said to have been at prairie dogs after 
leaving Fort Assinniboine, and which | 
explanation was, I believe, satisfac- 
tory. If the statements of the non- 
commissioned officers of said company | 
are to receive such weight (p. 4, J. 
A.’s report) the statements of non-|} 
comniissioned of the other companies 
present should receive equal weight. 
At the time and place [I heard no 
statements made by the _ civilians 
which relieved from suspicion one 
company more than another. 


so observed, 


was 


The coaches occupied by Company 
L, Twenty-fifth Infantry, were in reat 
and nearly opposite said saloon. When 
the shooting began, it would have} 
been the most natural thing for those | 
men off the train to get on at the 
nearest point and this is probably | 
just what they did do, and then pro- 
ceeded to their proper cars. 

I have read all that with care, be 
cause it is all responsive to the} 
charges that are made against these 
men in the Judge-Advocate-General’s 
report, which has been sent to us as 
though a correct and undisputed ac- | 
count of what occurred. | 


Now, passing over a sentence and 
coming to the point, he points out | 
how the man who was wounded had | 
the bullet extracted from him, and | 


says: 


The bullet extracted from the said | 
Deiss was shown to officers in the} 


possible 


car. There could be no 
doubt. It was not Government ammu- | 
nition, neither was it fired from a} 
Government revolver. Christopher | 
Deiss was shot with a small calibre 
revolver while standing inside the| 
saloon near the bar. 

So he goes on, Mr. President. I 
have read enough to show the nature | 
of it. Captain Lyon sustains what Cap- | 


| Indians. 


| do 
|}comment on 


tain Shattuck says; every other officer 
who makes a report sustains him, and 
thus it shown by this testimony 
and there is no reliance to be placer 
in the Judge-Advocate-General’s re- 
port that was sent 

Therefore, far as Winnemucca 
is concerned, there was no shooting by 
any member of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry, let alone by any member of 
either Company B, Company C, or 
Company D, neither of which com- 
panies was there. It not for me 
to say why this important testimony 
withheld when we were asking 


is 


to us. 


sO 


is 


was 


|for the history of these shooting af- 


These helpless wards of the 
were put in the attitude of 
undertaken to murder a man 
on whose premises they had gone, 
without at the same time giving us 
this conclusive testimony to show 
they had not done any such thing. I 
make no comment; it not neces- 
sary. 


frays. 
Nation 
having 


is 
I have shown that at Fort Sturgis, 
twenty-seven years ago, some men 
from Company H did shoot and kill 
a man in a raiding party. I have 
shown that at San Carlos some men 
of Company C got into an affray of 
some kind, without guns or deadly 
weapons, and had a fight, in which 
the Negroes got the better of some 
I have shown that at Win- 
nemucca, where it was undertaken by 
the records sent to establish that 
they did some shooting, they did not 
any shooting. I do not have to 
m not necessary. 
speaks for itself. 

MR. TILLMAN. Mr. President—-- 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I call the Sena 
tor’s attention to the statement he 
made a little while ago as erroneous 
in regard to all the men having been 
engaged in these shooting scrapes 
having been punished. Nothing has 
ever been done with those who killed 
a Negro woman at Fort Niobrara. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am coming to 
that in a minute, to show you that 
they did not kill any Negro woman at 
Fort Niobrara. 


us 


is 


It 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Then, in the name 
what did the War 
by sending us all 


sense, 
mean 


of common 
Department 
this stuff? 

Mr. FORAKER. That is what I 
want to know. I will show you what 
it is. That is what I am here for. 1 
will show you what was done at Fort 
Niobrara in a minute. 

But next came a most deplorable 
shooting affray, that which occurred 
at Fort Bliss, at El Paso, Tex. There 
a member of Company A—not one of 
these three companies—a member of 
Company A of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry was arrested and put in jail. 
His comrades wanted to bail him out. 
They would not accept bail. This is 
at page 352. His comrades went back 
to camp, 2 or 3 miles distant, and at 
midnight or later got away from the 
sergeant in charge of the gun racks 
the key, went to the gun racks and 
took out their guns, organized a raid- 
ing party of four or five men, marched 
back to the jail with axes and guns 
to liberate their comrade, and in the 
affray that resulted one of the sol 
diers was killed and one of the jailers 
was killed. 

Now, that was a crime without any 
excuse at all in law. I am not here 
to extenuate it. But, Mr. President, 
General McKibben, known to most 
Senators as one of the most splendid 
officers in the Army, made a report 
upon that, in which he showed there 
was great provocation. I do not cite 
that for the purpose of extenuating 
the crime, but simply that justice may 
be done, and that these men, who 
for forty years have stood faithfully 
to the flag and the honor of their 
country, shall not, in addition to being 
denounced as guilty of this particular 
crime, be branded as a lot of cut- 
throats and brutal murderers, 
shown by the records that are 
he-= So much for that. 

Now, . 79me to the last, Fort Nio- 
brora; and what about Fort Niobrara? 
This regiment was f‘ationed there. 
Company B was there along with some 
other companies of the regiment. 
There was a place a mile and a half 
distant from the reservation where a 
drinking place was kept. About mid- 
night some men fired into that place, 


as 


sent 





wounded two people, and one of them 
a Colored soldier belongin to Company 
B, who was sitting there simply a 
guest in the establishment. Nobody 
but colored men went there. The 
country was full of cowboys. There 
is no testimony to this day who did 
it. The officer of the day in that case, 
on duty at the time, hearing the fir- 
ing and getting a report that there 
had been an alleged shooting, at once 
posted extra pickets to detect anybody 
who might be returning to the camp, 
and had check roll call, and the guns 
inspected, and every soldier was there, 
and every man was there except only 
one white soldier from Company K 
of the Eleventh and two men out of 
the band. 

The place that was fired upon was 
a place that was frequented not by 
white people, but only by the soldiers 
of this command, and if it be an ab- 
surdity to think, as Senators have 
forcibly said it is, that the people of 
Brownsville could not be charged 
with shooting up themselves, was it 
not also an absurdity to say that mem- 
bers of this colored regiment would 
go down and in a wanton way shoot 
up their comrades who were there at 
that place of entertainment? 

Now, that is all there is of this 
record. This bloody history, of which 
we have heard so much, consists of 
two shooting affrays, and only two, 
in which anybody was killed, one at 
El Paso—utterly inexcusable; I do 
not pretend to extenuate it—and the 
other at Fort Sturgis, twenty-seven 
years ago, and in no one of these did 
any member of Company B or Com- 
pany C or Company D take any part. 
The record of these companies, cover- 
ing forty years, is without a blemish. 

Mr. President, that is not all. I have 
here an Official congratulatory order 
issued to the Twenty-fifth Regiment 
at the close of the Spanish-American 
war. I will ask permission to put it 
in the Record in full. It is embodied 
in a newspaper article giving the his- 
tory of the Twenty-fifth Regiment. It 
is about a column in length. I asb 
that the whole article be incorporated 
in my remarks, including this official 
congratula* ry order. I want to 
cite it simply to show that the order 
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commences with a statement that for | 
the first time in twenty-eight years 
the whole regiment had been assem- | 
bled when the Spanish-American war 
commenced. For twenty-eight years 
they had been scattered over the 
country doing duty, a company here 
and another yonder, or a _ battalion 
here and another yonder, perhaps. 
These units of organization had been 
as separate and distinct as though 
they were so many separate and dis- 
tinct regiments. When the war came 
the whole regiment was brought to- | 
gether for the first time in that long 
period, and the record shows. that no 
regiment that went to Cuba won more 
honor on the field of battle than did 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry, and no com- 
panies in the American army have a 
clearer record or a more gallant and 
heroic record than Companies B, C 
and D of that regiment. Not a man 
of either one of these companies, ac- 
cording to these reports, that are 
spoken of as a condemnation of the 
regiment had anything to do with any 
shooting affray. No one of them had 
anything to do with any disturbance 
of any kind except the few men of | 
Company C who got into an alterca- 
tion with some Indians, where there 
was no shooting at all, a thing that | 
might happen with any white company | 
and has happened hundreds of times | 
with white companies.” 








“Endurance is the crowning quality, | 
and patience all the passion of great | 
hearts,” sings Lowell, in his ode to} 
Columbus. They were certainly Sen- 
ator Foraker’s during the exciting and 
memorable weeks of the great 
bate in the Senate. Day after 
he sat alert and ready and resource 
ful, maintaining his ground and ad- 
vancing upon ground of the enemy | 
with a power of argument, authority | 
and eloquence which must place him 
among the foremost parliamentary lead- | 
ers in the history of the Senate for all | 
time. He stood fora hearing for those | 
167 colored soldiers; he stood like | 
a rock for all of their rights under | 
the constitution and the articles of | 
war. And from this position no power | 
of the administration, reinforced by | 
the Democratic senators from _ the! 
South with a single exception, was | 


de- 
day 
| 


| skilled machinists at all. 


able to dislodge him, to make him 
surrender a single inch of his ground, 
a fraction of the rights of his help- 
less clients. Wherefore it was that 
he demanded and strove with masterly 
ability for an investigation of the case 
by the committee of the Senate on 
Military Affairs. And after one of 
the fiercest and most exciting strug- 
gles in the history of that body for 
well nigh a generation, he won for 
his clients a hearing at the bar of the 
Republic. Here they are being heard 
today, and here, too, as on the floor of 
the Senate, those deeply wronged 
American citizens and soldiers have 
the devoted service of their power- 
ful and unequalled champion. This 
great man has earned for himself the 
lasting love and gratitude of the col- 
ored people of the country, for he has 
proven himself a friend in need, and 
their knight, without fear and without 
reproach. Long live, then, Joseph Ben- 
son Foraker, the unmatched champion 
of the colored soldiers and of consti- 
tutional liberty in America; may the 
shadow of his great name and influ- 
ence never grow less in the public life 
of the nation. 


ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE. 





MR. GEORGE W. COOK 


OF ITHACA, N. Y. 


Three years ago, Mr. George Wash- 
ington Cook, after resigning his posi- 
tion superintendent for a large 
white firm in New York, started in 
business for himself. At East Ithaca, 
N. Y., he built a brick and tile plant. 
This plant was located within 100 rods 
of .the depot and in sight of Cornell 
university. He drafted his own plant, 
loaded and unloaded all the machin- 
ery and put up all his buildings with 
the assistance of only common brick- 
yard laborers, and employing no 
At the start 
Mr. Cook’s capital being very limited, 
he was forced to enter into partner- 
ship with a white man, but in a short 
time, he was able to buy out his part- 
ner and then he took two Negroes into 
partnership with him. These two 


as 
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men were Samuel Howard of Scran 
ton, Pa., and Mr. Normand B. Dennis 
of Hop Bottom, Pa. Mr. Dennis at- 
tends to the clerical part of the busi- 
ness, while Mr. Cook acts as manager, 

East Ithaca Red Brick and Tile Co., 
turns out 40,000 bricks per day, 1509 
pieces of tile per hour and employs 
from 26 to 30 men. The company is 


GEORGE W. COOK. 


planning to add a coal and wood yard 


to its business in the near future. 
They employ both white and colored. 

We would call attention also to an- 
other company, of which Mr. Cook is 
This company is known as 
Red Brick Co., and the 
members of the same are: Norwood 
R. Shields, Langston, Okla., superin- 
tendent of agriculture at Normal uni- 
versity; Charles H. Chapman of Itha- 
a student of Cornell uni- 
who conducts a student 
with which he is hav- 
ing much William E. Payne 
a real estate dealer of Ithaca, and 
Samuel Howard of Scranton, Pa. This 
plant is situated 18 miles from Ithaca 
and is between two branches of the 
L. V. R. R. The plant cost $25,000 
and turns out 50,000 bricks per 
and works 25 men. Mr. Cook 
worked hard to bring his company up 


manager. 
the Spencer 


who is 
and 
house 


success, 


ca, 
versity 
boarding 


has 


day | 


to its present high standing. He be- 
lieved that it was possible for the Ne- 
gro to conduct business’ enterprises 
with as much success as the white 
man. By dint of hard work, he has 
verified his convictions. He fills con- 
tracts for many big jobs and is hav- 
ing great success in his enterprises. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CIVIC 
RIGHTS. 


A Petition. 

To the senate and of repre- 
sentatives of the United States in con- 
gress assembled: 

The National Federation of Civie 
Rights organized as a corporation by 
the state of Indiana, not for pecuniary 
profit, but for the advancement and 
betterment of the condition of the Col- 
ored race, appeals to you in behalf of 
the race to aid in the suppression of 
the crime oflynching. It calls your at- 
tention to the fact that within the last 
15 years, over 1000 Colored persons 
have been brutally murdered by mob 
violence upon the accusation of crime 
merely without any judgment by a 
court of competent jurisdiction and in 
utter violation of the constitutional 
rights of accused persons. All these 
atrocious assassinations have been 
committed within the limits of this re- 
public and the murderers and their ac- 
complices have never been punished, 

In some portions of the Union, both 
North and South, under a government 
framed by the fathers to establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and insure 
the blessings of liberty to every citi- 
zen, Colored persons have been de- 
prived of life without due process of 
law, upon mob accusations merely, and 
the method of their murder the 
mob has varied according to the de- 
gree of cruelty or demoniaca] brutal- 
ism which controlled the murders of 
the accused prisoner. He is hung; he 
is mutilated and tortured; his body is 
riddled by bullets; he is burned at the 
stake; he is subjected before death 
relieves him of his sufferings to the 
most horrible indignities. 

The people of the Colored race are 
done to death from time to time when 
accused of crime in this barbarous 


nouse 


by 
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manner in a land whose inhabitants 
boast of their enlightenment, their civ- 
ilization and their Christianity, and 
who go to war on _ humanitarian 
grounds to succor oppressed aliens 


and to bring the blessings of good gov- | 


ernment and civil] liberty to a brown 
race in the far distant islands of the 
sea. 

The constitution of the United 
States declares that a person accused 
of a crime shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the state and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed 
(which district shall have been previ- 
ously ascertained by law) and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of 


the accusation, to be confronted with | 


the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor and to have 
assistance of counsel for his defence. 
As Justice Story aptly said in 
Commentaries on the Constitution, 
“The right of trial] by jury was from 
very early times insisted on by our 
ancestors in the parent country as the 
great bulwark of their civil and poli- 
tical liberties, and watched with an 
unceasing jealousy and solicitude. The 
right constitutes one of the funda- 
mental articles of the Magna Charta, 
in which jit is declared that “no man 
shall be arrested, nor imprisoned, nor 
banished nor deprived of life, but by 
the judgment of his peers or by the 
law of the land.” 


But of what avail are the mandates | 


of the constitution when a Colored 
person is accused of a heinou crime? 
He is hunted by bloodhounds: he is 
seized brutal and blood-thirsty 
mob, and whether guilty or innocent 
he is tortured and murdered. There is 
for him no legal] presentment or trial. 
There is no learned and upright judge 
to declare the law as between the ac 
cused and the prosecution. There is 
no impartial jury of the state or dis- 
trict to hear the case. The poor 
wretch, however innocent he may be, 
has no chance to procure witnesses 
in his favor and the assistance of coun- 
sel is denied to him. The mere ac- 
cusation of a foul crime is the trial. 
The accusing members of the mob 
constitute both the judge and the jury 


by a 


| obedient 
| 


the | 


his | 


and under the guise of punishers of 
a criminal, they become the murderers 
of the unfortunate man, who by mob 
violence is debarred of friends, of wit- 
nesses, of counsel, of the right of trial 
by jury and mercilessly subjected to 
mutilation, torture and death. 

And vet the men of the Colored race 
are inhabitants and the 
United States. They have fought the 
battles of the republic as faithful and 
They are as patri- 
otic and devoted to the government as 
the white are and ready 
to shed their blood if necessary in its 
defence and against its foes. They 
have the same regard and reverence 
for law and procedure in courts of 
justice as white citizens have and they 
are entitled to all the protection which 
the federal constitution and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof promise 
and guarantee 

The Colored race not you 
to do anything hard or unjust or un- 
seemly. It comes to you through this 
federation and asks you to deliver it 


citizens of 


soldiers. 


citizens as 


does ask 


| by wise legislation from the constant 


persecution above outlined and from 
the unlawful deprivation of its consti- 
tutional privileges. 

And first, it you to refer this 
petition to your committee on the judi- 
ciary to consider whether the congress 
of the United States has now the pow- 
er under the constitution to ascertain 


asks 


land define the districts referred to in 


article six (6) of the amendments to 
the constitution and if in your opin- 
ion it has such power, it further asks 
you to formulate and enact such legis- 
lation at the present of con- 
gress as will properly and adequately 
punish the perpetrators of the crime 
of lynching. 

And secondly, if 
the opinion that 


session 


should be of 
congress does not 
now possess that power, it asks you 
to propose an amendment to the con- 
stitution for ratification by the legis- 
the several states which 
shall invest congress with the power 
to enforce article six (6) of the 
amendments to the constitution by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

The Colored race in this effort to 
secure the privilege of adequate pro- 
tection from mob _ violence, relies 


you 


latures of 
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greatly upon the power of public opin- 
ion. It was that power which enfran 
chised the people of the 13 colonies 
and made the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a beacon light to guide all men 
to the haven of liberty under law. It 
was that power which, under God and 
at a great sacrifice of blood and treas- 
ure, struck the shackles from the 
slave and made America in reality the 
land of the free. It was that power 
which drove the oppressing and tyran- 
nical Spaniards from the soil of Cuba 
and added one more star to the galaxy 
of republics. 

It also greatly relies upon the potent 
aid of the public press in its denun- 
ciation of the curse of lynching. 





People of every condition and even 
thrones and despotisms yield and bow | 
to the tremendous influence of that | 
ucation, especially when exercised in | 
behalf of a just and holy cause, and 
in condemnation of illegality and bru 
tality. 

If to the Colored race are accorded | 
the safeguards of the constitution and 
the full protection of law, the race 
will take care of itself, and education | 
and religion will soon purify and en- 
it. tive the Colored 


lighten race a 


chance and America will not be 


children who 
42 

The Israelites, specially led by the | 
Almighty Father, came Eg 
tian slavery a corrupt, licentious, stiff 
The 


necessi- 


ashamed of her black 


were enfranchised only years ago. 


out of yp- 


necked and rebellious people. 


blacks, emancipated by the 
American 
il- 


an- 


ties of war, came out of 


honest, 
The 


superstitious 


slavery a_ simple-minded, 


literate and loyal people. 


cient Britons were and 


The 
ignorant 


ferocious. Saxons were barbar 


the Normans 
Only a few 


ous and and 


were not much better. 


centuries have quietly passed, and 


today this same England, the England 
of the the 


Normans, with her language, her laws, | 


Britons, the Saxons and 
her literature, her manufactures and | 
her civilization controls and leads the | 


world. 


| tion 


|} and 


| that 


And why should not America, our 
America, practicing the Arts of Peace 
—America, the home of the white race 


and the black race as well, before a 


| quarter of a cenutry rolls by, stand 


among the nations of the earth, far 
ahead of where England is today. 
Educate and christianize the Col- 
ored race and protect them in their 
as citizens and they will do 
In other countries where 
been 
been 


rights 
their part. 
their constitutional rights have 
black men _ have 
are great in literature and in arts and 
Here in America they cannot 
are de- 


respected, 


arms. 
be kept back undess they 
stroyed by violence. 

A satisfactory and wise solution of 
the race problem would soon be 
reached if through your wise legisla- 
aided by that of the several 
all men were made to under- 
every legal and constitu- 
tional right of the Colored citizen 
must be respected, and that in this 
country as the great expounder of the 
constitution declared: “everywhere 
the law reaches to the highest and 
reaches to the lowest to protect all 
in their rights and to restrain al] from 
wrong; and over al] hovers liberty, 
that liberty for which our fathers 
fought, with her ever watchful 
her eagle wings ever wide out- 
spread.” 

In the name of law, of humanity, 
of fellow citizenship and of the con- 
stitution of our country, which is the 
Palladium of our liberties, we pray 
our petition may considered 
and its requests granted. 

By order of the board of directors, 

JOHN H. STOTSENBURG, 
President, 


states, 
stand that 


eyes 


be 


Attested and sealed, 
WILLIAM O' VANCE, 
Secretary. 
George W. Clinton, 
Stotford C. Manuel, 
George B. Cardwill, 
B. F. Porter, 
W. W. Steward, 
Richard W. Thompson, 
Directors. 
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JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 
(By W. H. Bright.) 


The Jamestown Exposition, to be 
held on the shores of historic Hamp- 
ton Roads this year, will serve as a 
connecting link between the present 
and the past. It will denote the pro- 
gress of the world by showing the most 
perfect and formidable warships of 
all nations today and the various types 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and reviews, but science and art, com- 
merce and industry, agriculture and 
education, will play important parts 
in this great celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the first per- 
manent settlement of English speaking 
people in America, which will open 
its gates to the public at noon, April 
26th, 1907. 

All the leading nations of the world 
and almost, if not all the states of the 

















TEXTILE B UILDING. 


of ships of the present and past cen- 
turies. It will show the industrial de- 
velopment of the past three centuries 
and the methods in vogue in the olden 
days of the sickle and scythe; the spin- 
ning wheel and the hand loom; the 
stage coach and the locomotive; the 
old sailing craft and the ocean grey- 
hound. It will present to Expositon 
visitors the most beautiful and unique 
of all expositions ever seen in this or 
any other country, in which the armies 
and navies of the world will participate 
and which will be attended by presi- 
dents, princes and potentates. 

The special features of the James- 
town Exposition will be the great mili- 
tary and naval displays, drills, parades 


American union will have representa- 
tion at the Jamestown Exposition, as 
well as our island possessions. Many 
of the nations will have their 
finest and most distinguished 
commanders, their most magnificent 
warships and best-drilled crews. The 
states of the union will have their own 
handsome buildings and comprehensive 
exhibits of their resources and prod- 
ucts and picked regiments of their 
national guard to participate with the 
of the United States regular 


and the 


great 


soldiers 


soldiers 


army soldiers of the foreign 


armies in the various military ma- 


noeuvres which will add so much to 


the attractiveness of the Exposition. 
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Military drills and parades by the 
finest soldiers of Europe and America 
will be daily features of the Exposition 
from the early part of May until the 
closing days, a_ thirty-acre parade 
ground having been arranged for this 
purpose. Americans will then have 
an opportunity to compare our own 
soldiers with those of the kingdoms 
and empires of the old world. The 
drill ground is large enough for ar- 
tillery and cavalry evolutions as well 
as infantry drill, and there will be com- 
petitive drills for honors ameng and 


Exposition grounds out 


har- 
ma- 
will 
and 
add 


into the 
bor, a distance of 2400 feet. Naval 
noeuvres and sham naval battles 
constitute entertaining features 
water pageants and carnivals will 
to the splendor of the occasion. 
The great battle between the Merri- 
mac and the Monitor will be 
duced in the same position these old 
iron-clads occupied when they fought 
their terrible fight in 1862, during the 
Civil War. This famous battle was 
fought near the Exposition grounds, 
just off the point, on Hampton Roads. 


repro- 











FLORAI. 


between the troops of the different 
eountries, which will afford opportun- 
ity to judge of the merits and efficien- 
cy of the trained soldiers of the world. 

Naval evolutions of many kinds by 
vessels which float upon the water 
and by those which travel under the 
water, will constitute another attrac- 
tion which Exposition visitors can 
appreciate. The great warships of na- 
val powers of the world will be seen 


in the waters of Hampton Roads, near | 


the magnificent piers leading from the 





FENCE. 


The Government buildings will con- 
sist of a large general exhibit building, 
in which several departments will be 
represented; a colonial building and 
exhibits from Alaska, Porto Rico, Ha- 
waii and the Philippines; a Negro 
building showing the development 
of the African race; club build- 
ings for the officers of the armies 
and navies of the United States and 
visiting countries; fisheries building, 
life saving station and the grand piers, 
extending out into the waters of Hamp- 
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ton Roads 2400 feet from the Expos- 
ition grounds. 

These are 
features of 
sition The 
taining about 


only a few of 
the Jamestown 
beautiful grounds 


five hundred 


Expo- 
con- 
acres 


a million trees, shrubs and plants, and | 


in themselves an attraction which can- 
not fail to excite admiration 
not fail to excite admiration and won- 
der. Magnificent shady walks and 
drives, flowery nooks and dells, abound 
everywhere on the grounds and even 
the enclosure a work of art. An 
immense wire fence, eight feet high, 


is 


the | 


and | 


| JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION NOTES. 


W. G. Smith, artistic painter and in- 
terior decorator, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
wil] have an interesting exhibit of de- 
|} signs made especially for this occa- 
sion. He has had twenty years of ac- 
|tive experience, and stands high in 
his calling—one in which few men of 
|the race are engaged. He has had 


|charge of the interior decoration of 
| many public auditoriums and private 
| dwellings in different sections of the 
| country, 
satisfactory. 


eminently 
of 


and his work is 


The embellishment 








POTTERY 


covered with honeysuckle, rambler 
roses and the trumpet vine that charms 
the eye and fills the air with fragrance, 
encloses the grounds on the land sides 
for a distance of more than two miles, 
presenting a beautiful barrier between 
the outside world and the Exposition 
grounds, standing out like an immense 
green hedge. Beauty and grandeur 
abound everywhere and the Jamestown 
Exposition will be the gem of all ex- 
positions. 


BUILDING. 


|the St. Thomas Episcopal church in 
| Chicago, and the beautiful decorations 
the of the late Senator M. 
Hanna in Cleveland, are samples 
At 
Jamestown Mr, Smith will have two 
artistic ceiling designs, two types of 
mural decoration, and five panels, 
showing five different grains of wood 
used in making up the decoration 
scheme in buildings of various kinds. 


in home 


A. 


of what he can do in his line. 
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Mrs. D. A. C. Jones, of Washington 
D. C., an energetic business woman, 
who entered the hotel business twenty 
years ago with fifty cents, and has 
now amassed a fortune of over $70,- 
000, is collecting an unique exhibit, 
and will give much of her time to the 
work of making the Negro department 
a success. 

Scores of relics of the Revolution- 
ary and Civil Wars, related to inci- 
dents in which Negroes have had a 


POWHATAN OAK ONE 


part, will be among the striking exhi- 
bits in the Negro Building at James- 
town. 

The field agents are asking promi- 
nent citizens of the various states to 
co-operate with them in the work 
collecting exhibits, and are meeting 
with favorable responses at the hands 
of the substantial people everywhere. 


of 


In answer to numerous requests, the 


Committee states that there are no 


,| funds to be used in paying persons for 


TH OUSAND 


making exhibits, for miscellaneous ad- 
All 
of the available funds are used in the 
construction and maintenance of the 
building at Jamestown, the employ: 
ment of the few field agents, for the 
transportation of exhibits to the Build- 
ing. Much of the work done by indi- 
viduals must, of necessity, be a labor 
of contribution to a cause 
which carries benefits in which every 


vertising, holding meetings, etc. 


love—-a 


YEARS OLD. 


member of the will share in 


equal proportiuon. 


race 





Already in every part of the country 
civic organizations are making ar- 
rangements to hold their conventions 
at the Jamestown Exposition next year. 
The ample provisions made for the ac- 
comodation of such bodies by the Ex- 
position company attracting uni- 
versal notice and calling forth the most 
flattering notes of commendation. 

One million electric lights will 


is 


be 
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used to illuminate the grand piers 
alone. 

The great historical features of the 
Jamestown Exposition are so promi- 
nent and apparent that more interest is 
awakened in the Exposition for that 
reason than is usual at such an early 
date. In fact every department has its 
educational feature, and the lesson: 
taught will be many and valuable. 

The novel method of submerged il- 
lumination of the harbor will be beau- 
tifully weird. 

The question of local transportation 





between the Exposition grounds and 
the adjacent cities is one that inter- 
ests most people who contemplate a 


| visit to the Exposition, and it may not 


be out of order to state that ample 
provision is being made to handle all 
the people who come. The railway 
lines, trolley lines and steamboat lines 
are awake to the fact that there will 
be thousands of people to handle every 
day and are making ample provisions 
for the traffic. There will be no jam, 
no delay and no lack of transportation 
facilities. 
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REV. QUINCY EWING, 





AN ABLE APPEAL 


FOR THE 


Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala. 


BY —— 





NAPOLEONVILLE, LA. 








Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men :— 

You will assuredly realize that I 
regard it as no trifling duty to ad- 
dress you in behalf of the work that 
my friend, the Rev. Lyman Ward, is 
engaged in at the Southern [ndustrial 
Institute, Camp Hill, Alabama, when 
I tell you that I have travelled from 
the southern portion of one of the 
most southerly states in the Union for 
no other purpose than to be present 
at this meeting. And [ trust you will 
not find it hard to believe that this 
long journey I have made is fairly 
good evidence of the sincerity of my 
conviction, that the Southern Indus- 
trial Institute, because of the work it 
is doing, because of the ideals it 
serving, because of the great need of 
such work being done and such ideals 
served in the State of Alabama and 
throughout the South has importance 
enough in the humanitarian sphere to 
appeal for help to the generous peo- 
ple of Boston, to whom no truly hu- 
manitarian cause has ever appealed 
in vain for more than a _ hundred 
years. 

I am glad to stand here tonight 
with the distinguished Principal of 
Tuskegee College, not only because it 
is a privilege and an inspiration to 


is 


be allied in a worthy cause with one | 


of the greatest humanitarians of our 


day and generation, but also because | 


his presence here is emphasis most 
convincing upon the point I want to 
make, the truth I want to declare. 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, as every- 
body knows, is identified with 
cause of industrial training for the 
Negro youth of the South; and, as 
everybody knows, whose knowledge 


the | 


|}is worth while, there is immense 
need that such a man should be iden- 
tified with such a cause. For my part 
I wish there were fifty Tuskegees in- 
stead of one, and fifty Booker Wash- 
ingtons to keep them going in the 
right direction. Given the means, I 
should rejoice to endow an industrial 
training school for black boys and 
girls in almost every county of every 
southern state. The need of such a 
school as that at Tuskegee and of 
others like it cannot be over-estimated. 
So, I say, with the consciousness of 
saying a very commonplace, in no 
wise extravagant thing. 

But this vast need known to all 
reasonable men of industrial training 
for the Negro youth of the South, has 
loomed so large perhaps as to obscure 
for many another vast need of the 
South at the present time—industrial 
training for its white youth. Doubt- 
less the idea much too widely pre- 
vails that practically the only people 
working with their hands in _ the 
South are black people. It is true 
enough that the South’s employers of 
labor are almost exclusively white 
|men, and that by them the great 
|mass of the black people are em- 
ployed as manual laborers. But it is 
a very long way from being true, that 
the manual labor of the South is 
| practically all done by Negroes; it 
is a very long way from being true, 
|that there is only a small number 
of white men earning their bread in 
the sweat of their faces in agricultural 
land other pursuits regarded as un- 
skilled. The fact is, that in every 
|}southern state are not tens, or 
| pendvede, but thousands, of white 
| men eating their bread by the toil of 
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their hands. There are millions of 
acres owned or rented by white men, 
who, with their families, do all the 
manual labor on their farms from the 
plowing of the ground to the gather- 
ing in of the crops. And among these 
white toilers, I am here to say, there 
is an appallingly large number tragi- 
cally handicapped by their ignorance 
of the elementary principles of agricul- 
ture and mechanics learned bv every 
student of a good industrial school. 


In every southren state, the squalid, | 


poverty-stricken home of white peo- 
ple is a common spectacle—squalid, 
poverty-stricken, because ignorance 
is blind to what knowledge would 
see, because ignorance is deaf to what 
knowledge would hear; because ig- 
norance is content to dwell in prodi- 
gal scorn of vast opportunities that 
knowledge would employ in splendid 
economic use. How shall this ig- 
norance be dispelled and knowledge 
come into possession of its wasted 
heritage? 

I believe the only hope of consider- 
ably improving the economic and mor 
al condition of the ignorant, squalid, 
poverty-stricken portion of the white 
South points to industrial education, 
however obtained; and certainly it 
can be best obtained through the 
medium of the Industrial School. I 
do not believe that any other kind of 
school can effectually reach and 
serve the people I have been speak- 
ing of as they most need to be reached 
and served. The 
being extended and bettered through- 
out the South today, and thanks to 
them, the percentage of illiterates is 
rapidly becoming smaller, homes, few- 
er in which the twelve-year-old boy or 
girl has not some knowledge of the 
three Rs. But something more than 
a knowledge of the three Rs, along 
with a smattering of history and ge- 
ography, is needed by the great army 
of boys and girls, if they would take 
their places in our industrial society 
of the present time as civilized be- 
ings living a civilized life. 


The work of the Public Schools is, | 


doubtless, excellent as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. It needs 
to be supplemented; there is a crying 
need that it be supplemented so as 


Public Schools are 


to include that sort of instruction in 
the practical arts which will enable 
the majority of its beneficiaries to 
take up their inevitable life-tasks with 
hope of greater reward than a mere 
hand-to-mouth existence. I think it 
may be said without hesitation that 
the average boy who returns to the 
farm fresh from the Public School has 
learned scarcely a single fact which 
insures that better use will be made 
of the natural opportunities by 
which he is surrounded. He simply 
follows in the footsteps of a drudging 
ancestry, with this difference, chiefly 
between himself and them—that his 
intelligence has been awakened and 
sharpened to a keener appreciation of 
his drudgery. 

the 
yet 
the 


If the Public Schools, despite 
great work they are doing, are 
failing in a wide sense to solve 
human problem by which they are 
confronted—the problem how to in- 
sure for the average man larger re- 
ward for a given expenditure of la- 
bor; how to broaden, elevate and 
sweeten life for the average man by 
increasing his efficiency in the sphere 
of practical necessities—far more 
conspicuous is the failure of the 
great academic colleges and univer- 
sities. They, as we well know, do 
not directly reach the masses at all, 
the people who with the toil of their 
hands are laying from day to day 
the foundations on which the superb 
|}structures of our civilization are 
reared; the people without whose toil, 
civilization were nothing more than 
|a bodiless theory. The great col- 
leges and universities, doubtless, are 
|not supported, and cannot he, too 
|generously. They are the seats of 
exceptional culture, and what they 
preserve, and what they further and 
| inspire, the world cannot willingly let 
|die. But the fact remains, as I have 
|}said, that they are doing nothing di- 
|rectly, or next to nothing, for thous 
|ands of boys and girls in their terri- 
tory. And far more conspicuous than 
anything they are doing indirectly is 
the widened social gap between the 
|boy of the exceptionally well-to-do 
home who has won his college degree, 
and the boy of the average home, to 
whom a trip to the moon would hardly 
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be more out of the question than 
years spent in the study of the higher 
mathematics, and the reading of 
Sophocles and Aristotle. 

Let me by practical illustration true 
to fact emphasize this point. 


In one of our southern states there 
was founded fifty years ago a univer- 
sity, now well known. Many of its 
alumni have attained rare distinction 
in the several professional ranks. It 
is located in a mountainous region— 
the valleys for miles around inhabited 
by poor white farmers, none of whom 
are foreigners—all speaking the Eng- 
lish language or what resembles it; 
all the sons, grandsons and _ great- 
grandsons of native-born Americans 
What has been the effect of that 
University upon these people? What 
has it done for them? This, in brief: 
Some of them have been helped to be- 
come good Christians by the efforts 


of the missionary-minded students of | 


the theological department of the 
University. Some of them have found 
a market for their chickens, eggs, but- 
ter, vegetables at the university set 
tlement, and the financial condition of 
a few thrifty ones has consequently 
improved. 
the University has done for them, and 
all it has done. In its entire history 
of half a century I think not as many 
as two dozen of the valley boys have 
been enrolled among its students. I 
am sure that not as many as half a 
dozen have been awarded a degree in 
any course. Visit the farms, inspect 
the homes of these people, these Eng- 
lish-speaking, native-born and bred 
Americans, and you will find them 
practically just as they would be, if 
fifty years ago there had been no uni- 
versity founded a few miles away, its 
dormitory towers within sight, its 
chapel chimes within hearing, as they 
plow their fields and harvest their 
crops. You will find them today cul- 
tivating soil of the first quality so 
badly, so unintelligently, that it 
producing not more than one-half, or 
one-fourth, or one-tenth, of what it 
would produce in response to intel- 
ligent cultivation. You will find their 
dwellings for the most part mean 
shanties, lacking the simple comforts, 
the marks of thrift and good cheer, 


is 


This, substantially, is what | 


that should belong to the humblest 
abode of human beings. To the most 
elementary and important principles 
of hygiene, you will find them well 
nigh utter strangers. And when you 
began to wonder, as you would, why 
people living outdoor lives in a most 
salubrious climate should appear so 
far below par in physical vigor—not 
one in a hundred of the men, not one 
in two hundred of the women, a really 
fine specimen of robust manhood or 
womanhood—the curiousness of the 
fact would pass the moment your at- 
tention was called to the manner in 
which they prepare their food; for the 
art of cooking is to them an art un- 
known, 

During the season for peaches, ap- 
ples, grapes, there are many visi- 
tors to the University domain, and 
good fruit would command its price. 
But in a region where peaches, apples 
and grapes may be grown in abun- 
dance, and of the finest quality, the 
good fruit one is able to buy (except 
in rare instances) has been shipped 


by express from the nearest city. The 
valley people, to judge by the kind of 
peaches, apples and grapes they haul 
for miles in wagons, or pack on the 


backs of donkeys, or bear on their 
own, are clearly of the opinion that 
the best way to deal with their trees 
and vines is to let them rigidly alone 
till the fruit ripens; and that any 
sort of apple tree, or peach tree, or 
grape vine, is quite as good as any 
other. 

So this is what we have: On the 
one hand, a University with its hun- 
dreds of boys and young men support- 
ed by well-to-do fathers, reading 
Homer, Plato, Horace, Juvenal; 
studying Law, Medicine, and the other 
Sciences; Metaphysics and Theology; 
and on the other hand, thousands of 
young men and boys, who, through 
simple ignorance of elementary prac- 
tical things, nothing else, never sleep 
in a home-like house, or eat a well- 
cooked meal; who through simple ig- 
norance, nothing else, are scorning 
treasures in the ground under their 
feet, hid from them no deeper than 
the reach of a _ plow-blade; who, 
through simple ignorance, shackling 
igrandsons as it shackled grandsires, 
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are being stung and stupefied by the 
fangs of poverty where poverty should 
long ago have been displaced by af- 
fluence. 

And let it not be supposed that the 
people I have been describing are ex 
ceptional in the sense that they are 
confined within one section of one 
Southern state. Nay, there are peo- 
ple like them, there are thousands like 
them, in every Southern state; and 
there will continue to be thousands 
like them indefinitely, no matter uow 
many dollars are devoted by multi- 
millionaires or state legislatures to 
the endowment of great universities. 
The boys and girls in jeans pants 
and calico dresses are likely to 
be instructed by the great universities 
as they are to cross the ocean to study 
Angelo’s sculpture or Wagner’s music 

Nor will they, let me repeat and in- 
sist, be lifted out of their present 
state of industrial inefficiency and re- 
sulting poverty and social degradation 
by the Public School, working along 
its present lines, no matter how many 
public schools there are, no matter 
how long their sessions, no matter 
how faithful the teachers. We do not 
expect any boy, however intelligent 
and ambitious, to be able to treat 
cases of sickness or file pleadings in 
court, because he has taken the full 
academic course at Harvard or Yale, 
Vanderbilt or Tulane. To be a lawyer 
he must have special instruction in 
Law; to be a physician, he must spend 
years in the study of Medicine. Not 
more wisely may we expect any boy 
to be a good agriculturist or carpen- 
ter, brick-maker, engineer, blacksmtih, 
wheelwright, because he holds his 
certificate of graduation from a public 
school. He may be on graduation, and 
usually is, just as poorly fitted to take 
up and perform well his allotted life- 
task, as the graduate of the university 
looking forward to a career in one of 
the “learned” professions. 

* * + 


Considering that an immense ma- 
jority of our fellow-beings must earn 
their livelihood by hand-work, and 
their social welfare be determined by 
their efficiency as hand-workers, con- 
sidering that what we call civilization 
if it be human, is necessarily a ma- 


as 


= * 


| their 


affair, it 
argument 
too much 


not a minority 
would seem too clear for 
that we can hardly have 
special training for manual pursuits, 
too many industrial schools, well- 
equipped and within convenient 
reach of those who need them most. 
Certainly more attention is being giv- 
en now to industrial training than 
ever before, nevertheless a _ wide- 
spread indifference to the Industrial 
School on the part of thousands by no 
means indifferent to other schools, is 
one of the most grievous of the mis- 
takes of our time that demands quick 
correcting. We need not be materi- 
alists, we need not espouse any gospel 
of mere get-and-have, we need not at- 
tach any undue importance to _ the 
possession of mere things,in order to 
see and insist that the majority of 
our boys and girls should be better 
taught to take advantage of their 
material opportunities, to deal produc- 
tively with the common things that 
confront them in and about their 
homes, from day to day, to do ef- 


jcrity and 


ficiently what they must do somehow; 
to get and have more of what they 
must get and have in some measure. 


Rather is it in the interest of the 
purest idealism; rather is it in the 
service of a Gospel which has to do 
finally with what men, themselves, 
are and not with what they get and 
have; that we need to see and insist 
upon this point. 

For there is nothing which more 
stands in the way, there is nothing 
which more effectually obstructs and 
negatives the realization of life’s fin- 
er ideals, than unwisdom and _ inef- 
ficiency in dealing with its common 
things. Men must be at home and at 
ease with life’s common things or there 
is a forbidding strangeness in the ap- 
peal of its uncommon things. They 
must exercise free lordship over the 
tangible earth beneath their feet, or 
lack the strength, the inclination, the 
fitness, to ascend the heights intangi- 
ble above their heads. They must, 
in other words, have things—things 
that feed their stomachs and clothe 
bodies—in sufficient abundance 
to crowd out physical poverty, before 
they can truly rejoice in ownership 
of spiritual riches. The physically 
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starved brute is just a starved body; 
the physically impoverished man is a 
starved soul as well as body. 

So, it is as a thorough-going ideal 
ist, a most ardent believer that man 
is of infinitely more value than any- 
thing he gets or has, or possibly can 
get or have, that I long to see the 
Industrial School become aé_ vastly 


more significant factor in our civiliza- | 


tion than it is today. 


* * * * 


On another ground fundamentlly hu- 
manitarian the work and influence 


of the Industrial School seems to be | 


of tremendous importance to the 
South and the entire Country at the 
present time. We can none of us for- 
get that less than half a century ago 


the great bulk of the manual labor in | 
by | 


our Southern states was done 
black slaves. 
an immense proportion 
been done by former 
children and grandchildren. 

ly enough, therefore, manual 
associated as it has been and 
largely with slaves and their de 
scendants, is looked upon in the 
South more emphatically than in oth- 


of it has 
slaves, 
Natural- 

labor, 


is so 


er sections of the Country as some- | 


thing degrading, as the business, the 
task in life, of the dull, the ignorant, 
the inferior. “To work like a Nigger’ 
is an expresseion which we of 
South have been familiar with from 
infancy, meaning simply to work with 
one’s hands, to do something that re- 
spectable white people should not be 
expected to do except under the pres- 
sure of abnormal necessity. It is 
true, I doubt not, of all sections and 
places that ..e tasks of manual labor 
are regarded pretty generally as al- 
lotted exclusively to them who have 
not intelligence enough to 
others, but this is true in a special 
sense of the South for the reason giv- 
en. 

Now, surely, the Industrial School, 
developed and multiplied as it should 
be, cannot but serve to cast discredit 
on this lamentable point of view. 
Standing as it does for the cultivation 
of the intellect in order to work with 
the hands, it can hardly fail to at- 
tack and put to rout the idea, that a 
working hand implies a sleeping in- 


And within this period | 


their | 


the | 


perform | 


tellect and consequent social degra- 
dation. It will be impossible to re- 
gard the man, graduated from a well- 
known industrial school, no matter 
how pronouncedly manual and muscu- 
lar his occupation—it will be impos- 
| sible to regard such a man as just a 
social drudge. His diploma will com- 
mand for him a respect that he would 
lack without it. And, as the number 
}of such men is increased, More and 
more the respect in which they are 
|held personally will pass over to and 
|include their occupation. That will 
lose its degradingness; that will come 
to assume a dignity of its own, be- 
|cause here and yonder, and yonder, 
are men who went to school to learn 
|}how to engage in it. Manual labor 
will lose its degradingness when it 
becomes associated with the educa- 
| tional idea, and not before. It is not 
so long ago that dentists as a class 
}were not accorded the same _ social 
rank as the lawyer and the physician. 
|But dentistry with its scientific col- 
leges is now regarded as a science, 
and it hardly occurs to any of us to 
distinguish socially between the lead- 
ing lawyer or physician, and the lead- 
ing dentist of a community. 


I cannot but believe that this ele- 
vation, this dignifying of manual la- 
bor by the work and influence of the 
Industrial School, will do more than 
any other conceivable thing, except 
| simple righteosuness, to solve what 
is so widely and loudly and hoarsely 
proclaimed as the South’s “race prob- 
lem.” The reality and magnitude of 
that problem is due not, as is so ab- 
surdly supposed, to excessive crimi- 
nality on the part of the Negroes as 
a race. For excessively criminal the 
Negroes have never been and are not 
today. There are no people in the 
United States, North, East, South, 
West, less given to criminal rebellion 
| against the laws of the land than our 
Southern Negroes. 

Nor is that problem due, as the dem- 
agogue dreams in nightmare, to any 
deep, fixed, elemental difference be- 
|tween the mental and moral nature of 
|the Negro as a human being, and the 
|mental and moral nature of the white 
}man as a human being. After nearly 
forty years’ residence in the South, 
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in contact with Negroes every day, I 
should be at a loss to mention one 
single mental or moral trait, commonly 
possessed by the Negro, that is not al- 
so commonly possessed by the white 
man. The race problem of the South 
is due to two very conspicuously pa- 
tent facts, kept, as a rule, well in the 
background by political orators of a 
certain sort, the newspaper and mag- 
azine writers of the same sort; to the 
fact, first, that the Negro has a black 
skin; and to the fact, second, that the 
black-skin people, formerly in bond- 
age to white people, have been asso- 
ciated for many years and are still 
in the minds of white people with the 
most unintelligent, unremunerative, 
manual drudgery. So long have the 
millions of Negroes been associated 
with every sort of dull, low drudgery, 
that, today, there are thousands of 
white people perfectly sincere in their 
conviction, that the race was created 
by God for nothing else, was created 
capable of nothing else. And from this 
conviction there naturally springs an- 
other, namely that, since God created 
the race of inferior black people to be 
manual drudges, it must be that any 


sort of manual labor which a great 
many members of that race are| 
doing, is degrading to a member of | 


the superior race—a really complete 


human being, a full-furnished Anglo- | 


Saxon. So, then, here is the fertile 
ground of our race problem: Millions 
of black-skin people in the South; an 


immense percentage of these people en- | 


gaged in unskilled manual labor; and 
such labor associated in the minds of 
the dominant people, the people who 
vote and have bank accounts, with ra- 
cial and individual degradation. For 
the man who works with his hands for 
a living to wear the badge of social 
inferiority is, of course, not peculiar to 
the South. It is rather the rule than 
exceptional. But in the South alone, 
let us not forget, in the South alone, 
are practically all the members of 
are particularly all the members of 
One particular race—millions of then 
working, known as manual laborers. 
In the South alone are eight millions 
of such people, every one easily iden- 
tified with his race by the color of his 


skin and the character of his hair. 


|Shadow the skins of all Irishmen or 
|Swedes or Germans, or Englishmen, 
|in the Northern States and put practic- 
lally all of them to low grade manual la- 
bor—and you would have the gist of 
the Southern race problem under your 
eyes every day—greatly magnified and 
intensified, of course. 

| Now, the Industrial School, however 
|multiplied and developed, will not solve 
|the Southern race problem, because it 
will not whiten the Negro’s skin, it 
| will not straighten his hair; it will not 
| interfere with race-identification in the 
case of any individual; it will not do 
|}away with the insane practice of hold- 
jing an entire race responsible when 
;}one of its abnormal members’ runs 
| amuck; it will not utterly hush the 
|hustings-cry of the moral renegade 
seeking political office, ‘Elect me con- 
gressman, elect me senator, elect me 
governor, and I, I will do this, I will 
do that; I will repeal statutes, I will 
reconstruct constitutions by addition 
or substraction; I will do anything, 
still further to emphasize the inferior- 
ity of those everything-that-ought-not- 
to-be black people, and the superiority 
of you everything-that-ought-to-be 
white people.” 

No, the Industrial School will not 
solve the Southern race problem. Noth- 
ing has yet solved any race problem— 
and nothing ever will, but simple 
righteousness, the righteousness of 
|Olivet and Calvary. 

But certainly it will make that prob- 
lem easier of solution. As manual la- 
bor becomes more and more associated 
with the educational idea; as the num- 
ber increases of intelligent white men 
who attended school for years not to 
become doctors, lawyers, preachers, 
merchants, bookkeepers, but in order 
to qualify themselves to work efficient- 
ly with their hands in the shop or on 
the farm; as, in a word, the toil of the 
hand-craftsman ceases to be divorced 
|from social respectability, it must re- 
| sult, that less and less will become the 
| handicap of the Negroes as_ individ- 
[uals because of their occupation as a 
jrace. It must result, that the individ- 
| ual Negro will be judged more and 
more as a man and as a man condemn- 
ed, if deserving of condemnation, by 
his white neighbors, and suffer less and 
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less from the scorn in which he is 
held as one of a vast number of hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water— 
when this idea strikes vigorous root 
among his white neighbors, that even 
the drawing of water and the hewing 
of wood may be done by a fair-skinned 
human being, intelligent and respect- 


able, and done better because 
of his’ intelligence and _respect- 
ability. So, doubtless, he who would 


help elevate the Negro as a race in the 
South cannot afford to lend his support 
only to such schools as Tuskegee and 
Hampton. He must do more. He must 
give his support also to like schools for 
white boys and girls. Hampton and 


Tuskegee are doing wonders for hun- | 


dreds of individual Negroes in the way 


of educating their characters, their in- | 


tellects, their hands; but, if every Ne- 


gro in the South had a Hampton or | 


Tuskegee training, if they were all 
efficient, skilled workers in the vari- 
ous departments of social industry, and 
the idea continued dominant, that man- 
ual labor denotes inferiority, personal 


degradation to a degree, on the part | 


of him who does it, the Negroes would 
not be lifted from under the reproach 
that is theirs today, because as a race 
they are hoeing corn, picking cotton, 
sweeping rooms, and cooking dinners. 
Nothing will lift the black race above 
this reproach, inspired by their indus- 
trial occupation, but wide recognition 
on the part of white people that man- 
ual toil is something they, too, may 
respectably engage in. And I know not 
how this shall come to be except 
through the medium of the Industrial 
School. Nothing is respectable until 
it is associated with intelligence, with 


intellectual effort. and the surest way, | 
the only practical way, of associating | 


any calling or occupation with intelli- 
gence, is to provide scientific training 


schools for those who would adopt it. | 
So, I insist, if you want to help ele- | 


vate the Southern Negroes, by all 
means lend your support to institutions 


like Hampton and Tuskegee for black | 


boys and girls; but you will be making 
a fatal blunder, if at the same time, 
you withhold support from institutions 
like Camp Hill for white boys and 
girls. It is crassest folly to imagine 
you can lift up the Negro by simply 
doing something for the Negro. You 


|can help lift him up only by helping 
|to lift up the total civilization of which 
he isa part. Rid him of false ideas and 
| wrong practices, and he will be still 
held down below the altitude he should 
|reach as a man, if the dominant white 
neighbors he is in contact with every 
|day are not rid of their false ideas and 
|wrong practices. We are told often 
| that the millions of Negroes massed in 
}the South are a grave menace to our 
|civilization. Nothing could be further 
| from the mark of truth. Asa mass, the 
Negroes are not a menace of any sort 
}to anything. As a mass they are pur- 
|poseless and powerless. As a mass 
they neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep, 
nor love, nor hate, nor strive, nor 
|suffer. As a mass they do nothing and 
are nothing that should give the most 
sensitive guardian of civilization one 


moment’s fear or fret of soul. As an 
individual human being, as many in- 


dividual human beings, the untaught 
or badly taught Negro in the South, 
and wherever else he may be, is a prob- 
|lem and menace to our civilization on- 
| ly as every other human being is a 
problem and menace to it, who is 
|thinking, working, living, on a lower 
|moral and intellectual plane than the 
| best spirit of humanity has achieved 
|}and beckons from. What so many 
editors and orators are affrighted by is 
not the Negro as an aggressive criminal 
|mass, not yet the Negro as very many 
bad individuals. Their affrighting 
vision is, in reality, so many black- 
skin people working with their hands; 
toiling as no white man can toil and 
not suffer the stigma of social disgrace 
in the eyes of that circle where ora- 
|tors and editors are socially at home. 
Doubtless, as we know him, the 
| Negro’s greatest misfortune is the color 


|of his skin; and next to that the fact, 
|that for many years he has had al- 
|}most a monopoly of the South’s man- 
ual labor. The first misfortune must 


abide. The second will be greatly 
lightened by~ the spectacle become 
common of white men toiling with 


|their hands—provided through some in- 
fluence, the influence shall I not say of 
the Industrial School? These hand- 
|toiling white men are regarded and 
|dealt with not as dull, driven, indus- 
| trial slaves, but as free, intelligent, re- 


| spectable human beings. 
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Just a very few words more and I 
am done. 


| bodiment. In the hearts and souls of 
scattered individuals they are rare 
enough, and, entrenched in working in- 


I have been speaking ‘generally of the} stitutions directing their work very 


Industrial School for white boys and 
girls; but there has not been abseni 
from my thought one moment, the par- 
ticular school in behalf of which this 
meeting is held. It has, indeed, been 
uppermost in my thought all along, 
and not by any means only because I 
am here tonight to assist in voicing its 
appeal to your sympathy and gener 
osity; but also, because the Southern 
Industrial Institute located at Camp 
Hill, Alabama, in its humane purpose 
and its heroic service, seems to me 


supremely typical of the kind of school | 


we need most in the South at the pres- 
ent time; the kind of school that can 
do most toward solving the problems 
that vex, hamper and sadden our civ- 
ilization. Under the presidency of a 
man whom I claim as my friend with 
a sense of gratitude, assisted by a 


corps of able, self-sacrificing teachers, 


sharing with him his purpose 
working with him in his spirit, 
Southern Industrial Institute is abun- 


dantly rich in vital redemptive ideals | 


and poor in nothing except material 
means to give them full embodiment 
and effect. And let me say, let me ask 
you to believe, that such ideals as pre- 
vail at Camp Hill are not cheap com- 
modities. They are not appealing to 
us on every hand for practical em- 


and | 
the | 


}much rarer. Yet upon their existence, 
| their dominance, their guidance, hangs 
|every fair hope of human betterment. 
| Do I need to state specifically what 
| they are, those ideals? Do I need do 
| more than simply say they are the ideals 
that proceed inevitably from the high 
and holy purpose to serve man, because 
|mMan as man is worth serving; the 
ideals of that deep, wide democratic 
spirit which does not so much pro- 
claim human brotherhood as assume it 
in all its words and all its aims and 
deeds. I have never known a man 
more devoutly obedient to this purpose 
and spirit than the President of the 
|Southern Industrial Institute at Camp 
Hill, Alabama, and I have never known 
a school where the note of fellow ser- 
vice was sounded clearer among 
teachers and students; where the 
| little mean things that embitter life 
were less conspicuous, and the large 
fundamental things that sweeten it 
| were more manifest. 
If an institution under the leader- 
|ship of such a man makes a weak ap- 
| peal to our sympathy and generosity, 
s cannot imagine what kind of an in- 
stitution under what kind of leader- 
ship should make a forceful one! 
First Church, Boston, Mass., March 
12, 1907. 
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BUMPS AND BRAINS. 


Eminent Specialist States Some Ob 
jections to Phrenology. 


The anatomico-morphological ob- 


jections to phrenology are universally | 


known, and it suffices to mention them 
briefly, says Max Nordau in the Lon 
don Graphic. The skull is not an ex 
act reproduction of the brain surface 
The brain, lifted out of the cranial) 
cavity and covered with its 


is smooth, unless it contains a patho- 
logical tumor, After the 
have been taken off one sees manifold 
circumvolutions, which may be more 
or less developed, convex or flattened 
but rise in no single spot so far above 
the general level as to form what 
might be called a bump. 

Physiology has to say against phren 
ology that it supposes an exact local 
ization of the different human facul- 
ties in the brain. Now this supposi- 
tion is far from being proved. Hitzig 
and Ferrier think they have demon- 
strated that there are differentiate: 
centrs in the cortex of the brain, at 
least for the muscular contractions 
Goltz denies even that. A constata 
tion apparently beyond discussion 
seemed to be that of Broca, according 
to which the seat of the faculty of 
speech should be the foot of the third 
frontal circumvolution. 

In all the classical works on cere- 
bral physiology you could read during 
these last forty years that a morbic 
condition of the circumvolution o! 
Broca causes aphasia. Now this dog: 


ma has just been overturned by Pierre | 


Marie. He, Mouthier, and Sougues 
have shown the brains of three per- 
sons that had been stricken for years 
with total aphasia, yet at whose post- 
mortem examination no lesion of 
Broca’s circumvolution could be dis- 
covered. By this demonstration the 
only localization of a mental function 


on the brain surface that seemed cer- | 


tain has become dubious—perhaps has 
been proved inexistent. 

But the most striking objection to 
phrenology is the psychological. The 
notion that there could be a seat of 
say, haughtiness, musical gift, imagi- 
nation, faithfulness, resolution, is sim. 


mem. | 
branes, shows no bumps whatever; it | 


meninges | 


|ply childish. It is precisely as if an 
intelligent foreigner came to England 
and endeavored to discover in Lon- 
|don the seat of English liberty, free 
trade, civic pride, love of sport, spirit 
| of enterprise, respectability, etc. These 
| words express abstractions which «re 
| composed of numerous concrete ele- 
|ments. The concrete elements may 
have a determined seat; the abstrac- 
tions cannot have one. 

Let us take one of those abstractions 
that indicate a pecularity of human 
character—for instance, resolution. 
The psychological analysis will show 
| that it is a mere verbal summary of a 
whole lot of psycho-physical elements; 
it implies good memory, facility and 
quickness of association of ideas, will 
power, self-reliance, the faculty of 
rapidly suspending inhibitions, ‘the 
whole enveloped in an atmosphere of 
optimism and habitual hopefulness 
which admits no doubt of success. 

Even these composing elements are 
partly also abstractions that may be 
reduced to further concretisms. The 
organic substratum of these divers 
physical elements are to be looked for 
in all the systems of the body. Integ- 
rity of the heart, the lungs, the ves- 
sels the peripheric nerves, is as much 
a condition of resolution, genial mood, 
or pride as the normal function of 
certain glands, the undisturbed circu- 
lation of the blood in the brain, the 
good chemical quality of the brain 
plasma, and the absence of toxins. 

He who has present in his mind the 
fact that each particularity of the 
| character is the result of the correct 
|or perverse, energetic or slack work- 
|ing of all parts of the brain, and, in 
| fact, of the whole organism, will not 
| pursue the absurd idea of rendering 
| responsible for them a _ determined 
| portion of the brain and of expecting 
to see and to palpate this portion on 
the brain surface, or even on the skull, 





it Was in Him, All Right. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“That young man is no account. | 
| thought you told me there was good 
| stuff in him.” 

“Well, I saw him eating lobster 
and drinking champagne.’—Cleveland 
| Leader. 
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“IMITATIVE THINKING.” 


Iida Tarbell So Informs the Woman’s 
Municipal League. 


Could captains of imdustry—at least 
the greedy ones—have listened to 
Miss Ida Tarbell’s talk on “Intellectual 
Integrity” before the Woman’s Muni- 
cipal League, they might have wish- 
ed that, instead of doing many wick- 
ed things, they had indulged occa- 
sionally in the pleasant acts of the 
Samaritan. 

“The essential characteristics of in- 
tellectual integrity are spontaneous or 
original thinking, “as distinguished 
from imitative thinking,” said Miss 
Tarbell. “To repeat the forms other 
men worked out to fit their day—that 
is, to repeat them without the modifi- 
cations they require to fit one’s own 
time—is to fall back on imitation and 
to compromise the integrity of one’s 
intellect. 

“Imitative thinking explains how 
this country has been brought to its 
present political plight and commer- 
cial corruption. It is this indolent 
acceptance of things which has kept 

a body silent 
so long to a class of evils which 
have made ‘democracy’ mean free- 
dom to rob and throttle one another.” 

Miss Tarbell spoke of self-interest 
as a foe to intellectual integrity. Then 
she dwelt on “the weakness of our 
educational system.” 

“We have colleges full of teachers 
of political economy,” said she, “who 
explain the wealth of nations, 
who fail to see that it has a 
tion to a tariff which permits a steel 


man to sell steel at $20 a ton to the | 
Canadian in Winnipeg and at $28 on | 
Personally | | 
these | 


this side of the border. 
believe that the failure of 
teachers to point out the meaning 
of contemporary practices is usually 
dull schooling—the drawing of water 
from cisterns of the past, not from 
the living springs of to-day. 

“But a suffering people, conscious 
that somehow they are being wrong- 
ed by discrimination in favor of the 
few—discrimination obtained by brib- 
ery and perjury and other law-break- 
ing—look with suspicion on church 
and college and call what is only in- 


but 
rela- | 


tellectual barrenness by .the ugly 
names of hypocrisy and self-interest.” 

Miss Tarbell said that as a class 
those whose intellectual integrity was 
blunted by self-interest felt no obliga- 
tions to the public, and cited the rail- 
roads, street railways and gas com- 
panies as examples. 

“He who holds a franchise becomes 
a public servant in a particular way,” 
she continued. ‘He is bound to ‘make 
good to the public. But what part 
has the public in the thoughts of the 
consolidated gas companies of our 
great cities? The highest prices; 
the poorest service; the repudiation 
of taxes—these form their motto. 
They do not take the public into ac- 
count except when forced to do so by 
periodical outbursts.” 

But because those dominated by 
| self-interest were mentally and moral- 
lly stupid. Miss Tarbell added, they 
| would defeat their own purpose. She 
| said that a great life insurance com- 
pany was an example of the down- 
fall that follows the sacrifice of com- 
}mon interests for personal ambitions. 








A New Telegraph System. 


A new system of telegraphy is said 
to have been invented by an American 
named Field. It is a modification of 
the Morse system, and advantage 
taken of the idle time occupied by the 
spaces in the alphabet to store up, at 
each station where the transmission 
key is being manipulated, a_ small 
amount of energy from the line bat- 
tery and relay discharge currents, this 
energy being utilized in the formation 
of the next succeeding dot or dash. 
The result is accomplished by means 
of an induction coil and condenser ar- 
ranged to bridge the signal key. 
When the key is opened a condenser 
is charged through a large impedance, 
which is formed by the primary of an 
induction coil the secondary of which 
is in the line circuit. On closing the 
key the energy stored in the condenser 
acts inductively upon the primary 
winding, setting up currents in a di- 
rection to assist the line battery in its 
| work.—Engineer. 
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The use of nitrogen gas has been 
tried in France for inflating tires. 





ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 








What the Roman 
Catholic Church Has 
Done for the Negro 








The June number of 
Alexander’s &* Maga- 
zine will be devoted 
to the work of the 
Roman Catholie 
Church in its effort 
to advance the Negro 
race in education and 
morality. This will 
be a special illustrat- 
ed souvenir edition. 
Send order at once 
for a copy. Price 10¢ 








Charles Alexander 
— | 34 to 40 Canby Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


—._ —— Editor and Publisher 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, [lass. 





| 
-AIGHER WAGES TO 
NEGRO WORKMEN 


| Secured by This New Union 
| Order—Grows By Leaps and 

Bounds—Started Five Years 

Ago with Nothing But a “Prin- 

ciple’-—Now Has Over 400 

Subordinate Lodges and 36,000 

Members. 

Over 30,000 homes of our people have 

been filled with joy, because of the Pro- 
| tection of a great and powerful Union 
Order, which is using its strength and 
influence to secure better conditions for 
our people. This is the first and only 
great Union Order in this country, hold- 
ing an International Union Charter 
; from the Courts, which gives full Pro- 
' tection and Benefits to our race. 

There no color, race or sex dis- 
crimination in this Order. The negro 
has an equal standing with the white 
members, and can elected to hold 
any office. Every effort is made to ad- 
vance the condition of the members, by 
securing equal opportunities to work 
with other workmen, to learn the trades 
and to have steady work at high wages 
and Union hours. 

The Grand Lodge donates $100.00 for 
the burial of each deceased member. A 
fine monthly Journal is published. <A 
Membership Book of the Order is recog- 
nized by all Lodges everywhere. Dis- 
tressed members are assisted. Each 
member and Subordinate Lodge has the 
privilege of buying stock in the Order, 
on low monthly payments, said stock 
paying 8 per cent interest, guaranteed. 

A Leading Negro Deputy is wanted 

}in each locality, AT ONCE, to form 
| Lodges, sell Buttons, take Journal Sub- 
| scriptions, sell Stock and act as DIS- 
| TRICT DEPUTY ORGANIZER. This 
| work can be done in spare hours, but 
| many are devoting their whole time and 
| attention to it. Big money is made by 
good hustlers. 
| Write at once. State name of this 
| paper, and enclose 10 cents for full in- 
formation and postage. Address 
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THE GREAT NEGRO SYNDICATE 





Forming a Capita! of $7,000,000, is the Greatest of All Negro Movements 
Made Yet--Every Negro in America Ought to Take at Least $1 
Worth of Stock in It at Once Without Delay. 





The 
headquarters 


Royal Trust Company, with its 
at 2111 Columbia ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa., is the rgreatest 
Negro syndicate formed in the 
history of the world for the uniting 
and uplifting of the poor classes of 
members of the whole Negro race of 
America. It, without question, is the 
fairest of all the devices ever created 
for the deliverance of any and all the | 
dependent and helpless members of 
the Negro Race. The founders of the 
company have made room for 
Hundred Thousand 
the worthy young men and | 
young women of the Negro Race to be 
united together in the management and | 
the business of the company, and the 
company has made it possible for the 
very poorest and weakest members of 
the everywhere to take stock in 
the company. Just think of it! Stock 
is being sold now in bonds all over 
America at 25 cents for each bond or 
share. Bonds containing four shares 
are now sold for only $1, and the com- 
pany, in order to keep from having to 
write and explain the particulars in 
writing, has published a book, it sells 
for 25 cents per copy. This book makes 
known all particulars and qualifies 
the reader of it for representing the 
company. Any one who buys one 
bond or one book is at liberty to sell 
stocks or bonds or act as a solicitor 
for the total fund for the company 
for a term of five or ten years. The 
company offers great rewards for} 
Trustworthy Agents, and it guaran- | 
tees satisfaction to every member of | 
the race that buys a book or a bond, 
or their money will be refunded. Great 
God, every Negro ought to buy at least 
$1 worth of the bonds and become a} 
member of the Great Royal Trust Co. 
Syndicate immediately without delay 
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—-And see the great advantage men 
and women have who become faithful 
stockholders or bond buyers in the 
great company; by the Negro people 
all uniting in the Royal Trust Company 
and helping the founders of the com- 
pany unanimously to carry out its 
plans—The way it is going now the 
company can easily gather for its 
stockholders and bond buyers over 
$422,500,000 every five years for the 
next fifty years to come. The com- 
pany has no equal in splendor, and 
it aims to draw in over 100,000 mem- 
bers into it by June ist, 1907, as after 
that date it will form a chain of man- 
and rulers throughout every 
state and territory in America and 
form a dictatorial college of trainers 
at the head of it that will be glorious! 
Reader, take my advice. If you want 
to do something that you will be 
proud of yourself, you send in today 
and take a dollar’s worth of bonds and 
stock. They increase in value every 
day for five years. 

Address 

The Royal Trust Co. 
2111 Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. S.—Every member of the Negro 
Race that buys at least $1.00 to $5.00 
worth of bonds before June ist, 1907, 
they will get double value for their 
swiftness in taking stock in the Great 
Syndicate Royal Trust Bonds. Other 
newspapers interested will please re- 
publish the above notice in your pa- 
pers, so all the members of the race 
may have an equal chance to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to buy 
stock at once before June ist, 1907, 
for after tha. date shares will cost 
double. 

Please mention this magazine when 
you write to the company. 
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